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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


THE COLLEGE AIM. 


[By permission of Sunday Magazine.] 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT 
of Harvard. 

Harvard University aims to send forth men who 
will seek the truth passionately and further it 
bravely ; who love freedom in thought and action, 
and promote it steadfastly; who are trained for 
efficiency in their callings; and who aspire through 
that efficiency to serve well their fellow men. 

Presipent W. H. P. Faunce 
oz Brown. 

The college, as distinct from the university or 
the technical school, should aim to produce men of 
cultivated mind and altruistic spirit. All specific 
attainments rest upon and presuppose such cultiva- 
tion and such spirit. 

A cultivated mind is one that has, by long and 
constant exercise under wise teachers, become 
so elastic, receptive, appreciative, and strong that it 
at the same time absorbs the best in nature, litera- 
ture, science, and art, and can be concentrated 
effectively on any problem to be solved, or task to 
be performed. The cultivated man is, by contact 
with great minds, past and present, set free from 
pettiness, prejudice, and passion; is sustained and 
comforted by the vision of eternal truth; is ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of the sages, poets, and 
teachers of the world, and is gifted with insight 
into the things that are worth while. 

Even more important is it that education should 
release a man from his native selfishness and make 
him a co-operating member of the social body. 
The ideal scholar is no longer the bookworm, or 
the anchorite, or Browning’s “Grammarian.” 
He is a man who lays his learning on the altar of 
the commonweal. A man cannot live selfishly 
through four college years, and then begin to live 
for humanity. The college itself must be shot 
through with altruistic impulse, and students must 
live lives of social service. This is the benefit of 
“team work” in athletics, and is the meaning of 
genuine “college spirit.” Such “spirit” is not 
clannishness or snobbishness; it is the determina- 


tion to live for the college as a rehearsal of a later - 


living for the world. 


PRESIDENT Wooprow WILson 
of Princeton. 


It seems to me that a college should produce, 
not men whose gifts and vision are narrowed to a 
particular task or calling, but men whose eyes have 
become accustomed to being lifted to a general 
view of the world and a general comprehension of 
their duty in it. For this purpose, the studies of 
the college should cover those subjects which re- 
veal, not only bodies of knowledge, but also the 


sources of motive, and accustom men to perceiving 
the relations not only of bodies of knowledge, but 
also of men themselves in the complicated field of 
history and individual action. This is the real ar- 
gument for a “liberal” education. 


PRESIDENT Harry Pratt JUDSON 
of Chicago. 

The kind of man a college should produce de- 
pends, of course, partly upon what the college can 
do in the way of affecting the individual, . and 
partly upon the material with which the college 
has to work. The latter of course is not altogether 
at the discretion of the college authorities. Some 
kinds of people may be excluded from entering 
college courses. There remains, however, a con- 
siderable variety of natural endowment with which 


‘the college has to deal. 


I do not believe that the college should aim at 
any one kind of product. There should be diver- 
sity of results, as there is a diversity of natural 
traits. No college should aim to put its hallmark 
upon all men in such a sense as to expect that all 
will be substantially alike. 

That the college man should have broad _ intel- 
ligence goes without saying; that his mind - should 
be quick and subject entirely to the control of his 
will certainly is vital; that he should learn toler- 
ance of different kinds of life and different modes 
of thought is important; and that he should be 
democratic in the widest sense of that term,— 
that is, that he should be above all clannishness 
and all false class ideas—is as clear; 
should have high respect for honest work in what- 
ever form may be necessary is equally essential. 
Above all, he should scorn any form of pretense. 
If, then, he is honest, intelligent, clear , headed, 
and industrious, he will be worthy of his Alma 
Mater. No college can do more than this; no col- 
lege should be satisfied with less. 

—o——_ 


ProFessor ARTHUR T, HADLEY 
of Yale. 


Our colleges should produce men who will use 
their brains for the benefit of the public. 

This is the object which distinguishes collegiate 
training from technical or professional training. 
In a professional school a man is taught to make a 
living, to use his brains primarily for his own bene- 
fit. Our social arangements are such that in so 
doing he will, to a considerable extent, serve and 
benefit others also. But experience shows that 
something more than this is necessary for the wel- 
fare of a nation, and particularly for a self-govern- 
ing nation. We must have public spirit—readi- 
ness to work for national ends instead of individual 
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ones. There is no great danger that the American 
people will fail to produce and distribute the ma- 
terial things that are wanted; but there is great 
danger that in so doing they will work apart in- 
stead of working together, and that they will sacri- 
fice higher anl more permanent ideals for lower and 
more immediate ones. 

It is the business of our colleges to face this dan- 
ger, and to train men who will meet it. 


Presipent A. W. Harris 
of Northwestern. 


The present generation is devoting itself to the | 


task of bringing the forces of a complex politi- 
cal and industrial life into harmony with an ideal 
of social service. Such an ideal makes three fun- 
damental demands upon the individual citizen; 
first, physical force to withstand the constant strain 
of a complex civilization; second, intellectual 
power to steer a straight course amid a maze of be- 
wildering detail; and finally, a moral devotion to 
the welfare of mankind. Such is the interpretation 
which the twentieth century places upon physical, 
intellectual, and moral completeness; such is the 
equipment with which the college should aim to 
provide each and every ofie of its graduates. 
PrEesIDENT DaviD StaRR JORDAN 
of Stanford. 

It is the business of the college to give the young 
man the secret of power. It should train him 
to be efficient, self-reliant, and capable of team 
work; to make the most of his actual abilities in 
the conduct of life. We have faith that with effi- 
ciency and self respect most of the manly virtues 
will be included, and we have little belief in the 
value of any kind of culture or of erudition which 
does not have efficiency as its final aim. 

Alfred Mosely is reported as saying recently: 
‘What strikes me most (in America) is that your 
workshops are filled with college-bred men. In 
England a varsity man is graduated into frock 
coat and gloves. Here he is educated into over- 
alls. The keynote of American education is effi- 
ciency.” 

I am in full sympathy with this observation. 
The purpose of higher education is not to fit men 
to fill a prearranged station in life, it is not culture 
for culture’s sake, and for the most part not knowl- 
edge for knowledge’s sake ; but for the sake of what 
can be done with it. Doubtless the American 
graduate feels at home in frock coat and gloves, or 


in the conventional dress suit, when these styles of © 


garb are in place; but he is equally at home in 
overalls, where he has to face the elemental 
problems of dealing with the forces of nature in the 
presence of oil or dust or mud. Education should 
make a man at home anywhere where his duty 
takes him. The college man’ should be trained 
along the lines that will give to him the greatest 
abundance of life and the greatest individual and 
social efficiency. 

For these reasons the freedom of divergence 
characteristic of the American university is perhaps 
its most important distinctive feature. As no two 
men are quite alike in natural powers and resources, 
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so no two should require exactly the same course 
of studies for the best final result. The university 
man in America is not a man who has escaped the 
necessity of work by rising to a place in a cultured 
leisure class. He is a man who is trained to do his 
part in the work of the world to the best possible 


advantage. 


PRESIDENT Epwin A, ALDERMAN 
of Virginia. 

First of all, the University of Virginia is trying 
to produce a truthful, courageous, purposeful, and 
sympathetic man. Upon these qualities as upon 
the fruitful basis of all proper growth the univer- 
sity is seeking to evoke open-mindedness, effi- 


' ciency, and social responsibility. The sort of man, 


then, that informs our dreaming and nourishes our 
hopes is the truthful, courageous, purposeful, sym- 
pathetic, open-minded, ‘efficient man who does not 
fear to bear burdens. You shall not be able to 
deceive or frighten him, because his brain holds 
knowledge and his hands have cunning. You shall 
not be able to cajole or bribe him, because he holds 
honor dearer than life and loyalty finer than gold. 
He will be satisfied with the whole truth, and not 
the half truth, or the sectarian truth, or the sec- 
tional truth. He will not permit himself to shrivel 
and shrink and harden; but, with his mind open to 
all the winds of human affairs, and his faith in the 
final rectitude of popular impulse whole and entire, 
he will grow with the years, and gain increasing 
pleasure in the service of men. 

This is the kind of a man we want to produce, 
and we shall press on in the firm faith that we shall 
not wholly fail. 


PRESIDENT E. BenyaMIN ANDREWS 
of Nebraska. 

The college bred man should possess, abdéve all 
things, culture. Culture is the appreciation, not 
mainly contemplative, but active and efficient, of 
the non-economic values. It is not identical 
with morality, but involves that. It covers en- 
lightenment, breadth, open-mindednes, chivalry, 
honor, generosity, magnanimity, justice, gentle- 
ness, devotion to principle, the courage of one’s 
convictions, power to sustain, without courting it, 
isolation, resisting popular clamors and mob move- 
ments whether plebeian or patrician. Your prop- 
erly-bred college man will put on no airs, neither 
take off any. He is not ashamed of what is ob- 
scure, having opinions, but not opinionated, firm 
without stubbornness, fine yet not effeminate, re- 
spectful to the past yet no slave of tradition. He 
loves and courts above all things truth, and with 
that, if he can find it, he will stay, with that he will 
live, and with that he will die, recking the mini- 
mum of what other mem say or do. ‘Faith is his, 
not orthodoxy, necessarii:, but a view which bot- 
toms reality in reason and spirit and nerves right- 
eousness with its everlasting yea. 

There is much-reason to fear, and “pity ’tis 
tis true,” that in proportion to their numbers and 
wealth, the American colleges produce fewer 
graduates of this high type than they did some 
years ago. 
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FAIR COMPETITION IN THE SCHOOL BOOK 
BUSINESS. 


BY EDGAR O. SILVER. 


Whatever may be said of the economic advan- 
tages or disadvantages of business competition, it 
is undoubtedy true that free competition among 
the American publishers of school and college text- 
books has been of untold benefit to the cause of 
education in our country. 

This competition has given to the schools of 
America the best and most attractive text-books, 
in proportion to their price, published in the world. 


The best educational talent of the country, sup-. 


ported by liberal use of capital, has been constantly 
enlisted in the effort to meet every need of teacher 
and pupil—both in school and home—with the most 
practical, attractive, ‘and scientific aids to study. 

It is safe to say, of all American schools,—even 
those most liberally supplied with modern text- 
books,—that the text-books cost less and furnish 
more in proportion to what they cost than any 
other element that enters into the equipment and 
administration of the schools. 

The rivalry which has distinguished the work of 
the leading school-book publishers of this country 
during the last thirty years to excel in quality, time- 
liness, and attractiveness of their respective contri- 
butions to the text-book literature of the day, 
should afford just pride and satisfaction to the 
members of our trade. 

If this zeal has resulted in some degree of eco- 
nomic waste through the apparently unnecessary 
duplication and re-duplication of books on given 
subjects, and if,in consequence,there has been more 
or less of abnormal rivalry on the part of the several 
houses to secure their coveted share of the busi- 
ness, it is creditable, at least, that there has been a 
general recognition of the fact that, as a first condi- 
tion of success in the publishing and handling of 
school books, there must be prepared and pub- 
lished books which anticipate real educational 
needs, and which will commend themselves, by their 
excellence dnd by their practical usefulness, to 
representative educational workers and thinkers, 
and to school authorities. 

The building up and carrying on of a successful 
school book publishing business requires the con- 
sistent blending of professional and commercial 
skill and effort; and it has been mainly on the com- 
mercial side that the evils of over-competition—or 
unfair competition, if you please—have been experi- 
enced by the trade. 

Every important line of business undoubtedly 
has its own inherent problems of economic opera- 
tion and adjustment. © 

Moreover, each business having to do exten- 
sively with the public.—and necessarily open to 
free competition, within its own trade,—if the busi- 
ness is to be preserved and maintained in its most 
useful service to the public, and with enduring 
soundness and satisfaction to its own members, 
must recognize and be governed by reasonable, 
prudent, and honorable limits of competition. In 
other words, there must be, if right conditions are 
to be j reserved,a business policy on the part of each 
house engaged in the trade, that shall distinguish 
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between fair competition and destructive forms and 


tendencies of competition. 


Fortunately, in the school-book publishing busi- 
ness, the limits which bound what has been termed 
“fair competition” are sufficiently wide to allow the 
freest opportunity for the exercise of the highest 
ability and skill on the professional side of the busi- 
ness, and, at the same time, the fullest liberality 
consistent with the cost of production and distribu- 
tion, in dealing with the public who constitute our 
customers. 

In other words, it can be safely assumed, and 
the most careful and candid examination of all the 
details will show that there is no prudential limit or 
safeguard required for the proper preservation and 
consistent carrying on of the business which is not 
quite as advantageous to the public as to those en- 
gaged in the business itself—Address. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


No other American is saying better things in a 
better way than is William Allen White, and his 
latest deliverance is well worth while. It was his 
commencement address at Oberlin College. 

“Tf our free schools and our colleges and univer- 
sities do not teach man the economic value of 
kindness, then these institutions merely turn upon 
society each year a horde of armed vandals to work 
for the destruction of society. 

“Western civilization is in just as much danger 
from the vandals in high hats as it is from the 
huns in thered shirts. For the vandals and the huns 
are equally ignorant of God’s basic law of kind- 
ness. And their presence in the world makes men 
who would be happy by being kind and generous 
and helpful, in the routine of ordinary business, 
like men who roam unarmed in a savage wood, and 
pay with their lives the price of their broad hu- 
manity. 

“The school that does not teach its students the 
duty of man to man, that does not implant deeply 
in its graduates a working wisdom in the funda- 
mental human law of kindness, instead of being a 
blessing, that school is a curse upon any people. 

“If a man has a taste for business he should be 
allowed to trade to his heart’s content, providing 
that he trade honestly, keeping water out of his 
stocks and usury out of his transactions. The 
growth of this world requires commerce as much as 
it requires religion. It is essential that education 
teach thrift; for so long as thrift is honest nothing 
will come to harm it. And so if education has 
taught a man to honor his God, to love his neigh- 
bor, and to rely on himself, in doing so he will find 
how poor and weak a creature he is. For he will fail 
so many times, and, failing, will learn charity, the 
sweetest essence of all the philosophy of this life.” 


soo 


There were in 1900 5,319,397 women wage 
earners in the United States. The number in- 
creases much faster than the population. 


a 


In 200 years the death rate in England has been 
so far reduced that where one-fourth of the chil- 
dren in England died in the first four years, now 
one-half live to the fifty-fourth. 
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VIGOROUS ATTACK ON CLASSICS. 
BY G. STANLEY HALL, 
Clark University. — 

With a few distinguished and honorable excep-. 
tions, American Latinists are men of rather limited 
second-hand learning, with but few fruitful or 
original achievements to their name, and are too 
largely a guild of text-book makers for the hordes 
of elementary Latin students. 

The professors of Greek and Latin always tend 
to exalt form over content and substance. It will 
be interesting to trace what I believe are the re- 
mote results of these tendencies in our language 
school books and in our rhetorics. This undue 
separation of form and content in the classroom 
depletes any pledge of human interest, so that 
most of our Latin teachers are no longer humor- 
ists, but philologists, antiquarians, critics of texts, 
editors, authors of copious foot notes, verbalists, 
syntacticians, pedants of form, too often negligent 
of the moral and literary content of the authors 
they teach. 

And these pedagogic errors, copied from the 
university by the high school, have brought about 
the extraordinary fact that while more secondary 
pupils in this country take Latin than any other 
topic save algebra alone, more drop it soon and 
forget it more completely than is the case with any 
other topic. The vast majority of Latin students 
in this country ‘to-day are high school girls, and if 
my census. is typical, more boys drop Latin, and also 
drop out of high school from this, than is the case 
with any other subject; while in colleges with 
electives, boys are rapidly abandoning the study of 
ancient for that of modern tongues and science. 

Another very important result of this meagre- 
ness of content in the dead languages is that the 
novice lingers longer in the translation stage than 
he does in learning modern languages. 

In the advanced and intensive study of Greek 
and Latin, I believe with all my heart. I would 
strengthen the classics department of the univer- 
sity in this land. My protest is against the quali- 
tative degeneration that has gone with the quanti- 
tative expansion of these studies.—Address. 
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DOLBEARISMS. 

[Professor A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College said many 
things at the Boston Scientific Society recently, of which a 
few are here given. ] 

All the old saws about education are entirely 
wrong. They ought to have been-knocked in the 
head years ago. 

A child is started learning lessons at too early an 
age and is taken away from school when it is too 
young. 

The work is taken up too soon and dropped too 
quickly. 

I believe in turning the children “out to grass”’ 
until they are at least twelve vears old. 

The forty-five-minute study hour is too long. 
The school day is too long. 

The hours from ten to twelve are the very worst 
in which to allow children to exercise their mental 
talent. 

Our whole present-day curriculum is upside 
down. 
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The scholar in our schools is overworked. 

He is given subjects to grapple with far above 
his possibilities. 

The brain of the large majority of our young- 
sters is not matured to receive the amount and 
quality of knowledge which is stuffed into it, and 
still here we go, driving along, all in the name of 
education. 

We are going too far, and the sooner we realize 
it the better. 


A TALK TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BY LUTHER BURBANK. ° 


[To the school children and their friends, at the formal 
opening of the Luther Burbank school, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia.] 


My dear young friends—little neighbors—boys 
and girls:— 
“I am glad to meet you in this beautiful new 


house, which has been built by your par- 
ents and neighbors for you. Do you 
know why they build schoolhouses for you? My 


little neighbors, did you know that your precious 
lives hold wonders of wealth, beauty, strength, use- 
fulness, your own happiness and the happiness of 
every one you meet; or sorrow, pain, and misery 
for yourselves and all your friends? This is so. 

“This building, these kind teachers, ana your 
parents and friends are all to help you t6 successful 
and happy lives, but you all know that there are 
two kinds of boys and girls, those who build and 
those who destroy. Whom do you love among 
your schoolmates? Not those who throw stones at 
innocent, helpless animals; not those who break 
and destroy fences, trees, and windows; not those 
who wish to quarrel and fight; but you do all love 
and respect those who are kind, gentle, unselfish, 
the peacemakers. Weakling cowards boast, 
swagger, and brag; the brave ones, the good ones, 
are gentle and kind. 

“Now, I wish to tell you a secret. I think every 
one of you, my young friends and neighbors of 
Santa Rosa, wishes to make the best of your pre- 
cious lives, to have plenty of friends,.to be happy 
and to win success. I will tell you how, just how. 
Cultivate kind, gentle, loving thoughts toward 
every person, animal, and even the plants, stars, 
oceans, rivers, and hills. You will find yourself 
growing more happy each day, and with happiness 
comes health and everything you want. 

“T came to speak these words to you because I 
wish to help you, and to prove this I will say that 
when these grounds about the building are ready, 
call on Luther Burbank, and he will give you all 
the beautiful young trees and plants you need for 
ornament and shade.” 


Of the normal school graduates 25 per cent. 
teach less than three years. 


In ten cities in California (outside of San Fran- 
cisco) of more than 8,000, with 1,830 teachers, 47 
per cent. held their positions for less than five 
years. 
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PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATIONS. 


IMPORTANT MEETING IN CHICAGO, JUNE 20, 21, AND 22. 


New York next year. 

Playgrounds antagonize tuberculosis. 

Girls need playgrounds more than boys. 

Playgrounds promote personal and social purity. 

Playgrounds largely eliminate juvenile delinquency. 

Many cities sent their superintendents at public ex- 
pense. 


Playgrounds must always have an educational back- 
ground. 


Municipally-directed play promotes honorable sports- 
manship. 


The playground is one of the best moral forces in the 
community. 


Some of the papers will be printed in the Journal of 
Education. 


Teachers should be in the forefront of the playground 
movement. 

New York city was the chief thing on the program, 
“and deservedly so. 


The playground scheme opens a new world to the 
progressive teacher. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey could not be present, 


but he 
sent a valuable paper. 


The street is no place for a boy or girl for ten long 
weeks in midsummer. 


The social value of playgrounds in crowded city dis- 
tricts is beyond statement. 


City playground boys and girls have better health 
than country boys and girls. 


The playground is a social, moral, physical, industrial. 
and intellectual blessing to girls. 

The supervisor of physical exercises in the city must 
lead in this work or be sidetracked. 

A stifled living room in a great city is no place for a 
boy or girl in midday in midsummer. 

Chicago leads the world in the number of play- 
grounds and in the perfection of their use. 
Small grounds near schools and large parks for sec- 
tions of a city make the desired combination. 


If Jane Addams is not the first woman in the land, 


who is? She is distinctly the leader of leaders 


i 
work of this kind. cing 


Democracy is improved in many ways by the mutual 
respect of individuals for one another, irrespective of 
class distinction. 

Superintendents Martindale of Detroit and Smith of 
Peoria were among the most interested of superintend- 


ents. They realize that this movement has limitless 
possibilities, : 


INITIAL ACTIVITY. 


The Playground Association of America was organ- 
ized on April 13, 1906, in Washington, D. ©., by a group 
of people intimately connected with the growth of the 
playground movement, who came from all portions of 
the country in response to an invitation from the public 
playgrounds comunittee of the Associated Charities of 
Washington. This was issued with a view to the for- 
mation of a national organization to advance the inter- 
est of playgrounds throughout the United States. Its 
broad purposes may be outlined as follows: To study 
playground construction and administration; to expert- 
ment with new features; to collect all available knowl- 


edge on the subject; to give publicity to playground in- 
formation and data, especially through the holding of 
national conventions and play festivals such as the in- 
itial ones in Chicago. The reason for choosing the lat- 
ter city was well stated by President Roosevelt in a 
public letter wherein he expressed the hope “that all our 
large municipalities will send representatives to this ex- 
hibition to gain inspiration from this meeting, and to see 
the magnificent system that Chicago has erected in its 
South park section—one of the most notable civie 
achievements of any American city.” 


A VACATION NECESSITY. 


The playground is not an incident but a necessity. It 
is not primarily for school days, but for Saturdays and 
all holidays and vacations. The new and improved 
child labor laws protect children in their vacations as 
much as in their studies. The new child labor law is in 
every way for the good and pleasure of children. Chil- 
dren under fourteen cannot be confined to factory or 
mill when such confinement keeps them from their play 
any more than when it keeps them from their books. 
A boy on the streets of a city for ten long weeks in the 
summer is worse off than he would be in a shop, as a 
rule. He must be provided for where he will have 
every advantage of vacation and no disadvantage. You 
cannot legislate a child out of work without making 
some desirable provision for the use of his time. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

President Roosevelt has honored the movement by ac- 
cepting the honorary presidency. In his case it is no 
merely perfunctory act, for his heart is in this work. 
He stands ready to further its interests in every way he 
can and he is sure to be of incalculable service to the 
cause in several ways. He recognizes that this is the 
way to develop the robust manhood that he admires. 

JACOB RIIS. 

The honorary vice-president is Jacob Riis, the real 
Godfather to the whole playground movement. No 
other man, nor all other men, have been what he has 
been to this cause, though his point of view was re- 
demptive rather than developmental. He saw the emer- 
gency, he made and met the crisis. The rest of us are 
merely perfecting in various ways that which his genius 
and conscience discovered and instituted. 

PRESIDENT GULICK. 

Dr. Luther Gulick of New York city, president of the 
Playground Association of America, gives to the move- 
ment a distinction that it would not easily attain other- 
wise. He is a national leader in all educational physi- 
cal culture activities and he is never a figure head in 
anything, but is always devoted to the perfection of 
every detail, and never more so than in this case. 

SECRETARY CURTIS. 


Dr. Henry 8S. Curtis, 205 Ouray building, Washington, 
D. C., secretary and working treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, is the executive officer upon whom falls all the de- 
tails. His heart is in the work. He believes in its lim- 
itless possibilities and he has behind him the moral and 
business support of the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. Write to Dr. Curtis for all information re- 
garding the movement. 

NATIONALIZING THE SCHEME. 


For several years cities like Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, Newark, and Washington have been accomplishing 
great things through the playgrounds, but not until now 
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has the nationalizing feature been in evidence. All at 
once, like a thrill out of the heavens, comes the national- 
izing spirit, and the city without playgrounds, without 
a playground educational expert, will be marked as a 
back number of the worst kind. ¢ 


DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 


The university departments of education were all too 
little in evidence at this meeting. This movement is so 
important, the need of distinctly educational leadership 
is so great that the departments of education must ac- 
cept responsibility for activity in studying the prob- 
lems, for giving the movement the best personality. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Where were the normal school men? Of course it was 
not a good time for some of the schools and it is true 
that two of the notable leaders are Myron T. Scudder of 
New Paltz, N. Y., and Mrs. Ella Flagg Young of Chi- 
cago, but it is equally true that the normal schools were 
sadly not in the movement. Every normal school in the 
United States should have been represented at this 
meeting. Either the principal or some member of the 
faculty should have been there at the expense of the 
school. The time has come when the normal schools 
must be in every educational movement, and they must 
be in at the beginning and not merely catch on after the 
movement has been established. 


NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR PRINCIPALS. 


A notable feature of this great meeting at Chicago is 
the new place of distinction that it gives principals of 
grammar schools. Many cities sent one of the grammar 
principals to Chicago at the expense of the city. In 
some instances, as in the case of Detroit, the city gov- 
ernment selected the principal and paid the bill out of 
the city treasury direct; in other cases, as in Grand 
Rapids, Minneapolis, and Spring City, the board of edu- 
cation made the selection and paid the Dill. In every 
case the choice fell to some principal who had been do- 
ing things, who had been demonstrating that the public 
school is a great moral force. Sometimes men who have 
been working along in a self-sacrificing way without be- 
ing acknowledged as leaders in the local perfunctory 
work of the system have found themselves famous be- 
cause of their achievements in this great work. 

This is the first meeting, others will follow, and the 
presumption is that every wide-awake city will send 
one of its grammar school principals just as it now sends 
its superintendent to the meeting of the department of 
superintendence. 


JOHNSON TO PITTSBURG. 


One of the notable features of this playground move- 
ment is the taking of a man like Superintendent G. N. 
Johnson of Hyde Park, Mass., and transferring him to 
Pittsburg for the development of their playgrounds. 

Mr. Johnson is one of the best school men and super- 
intendents in New England. He has never been a 
schoolish school man but has been in the best sense an 
educator. With him the recitation, the per cent., the 
routine of the five hours a day for five days in the 
week for forty weeks in the year have been incidental. 
In every town in which he has been superintendent he 
has been a notable moral force, a leader in good work in 
safe-guarding all children, in rescuing those in danger, 
When he has spoken or written for the public it has not 
been on “inverting the divisor,” but upon some of the 
real problems in education. In this way and from this 
cause he became a national figure, became one of the 
best known superintendents in New England to the 
world outside. He had a good position in Hyde Park, 
a good salary, good working conditions as New England 
superintendencies go, but Pittsburg is a very much alive 
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city and proposes to be absolutely in the front rank. 
When Pittsburg decided to develop the playground idea 
she decided to put a lot of money into playgrounds, but 
she did not propose to let yards and apparatus run the 
machine. She had as much use for brains as for out-of- 
doors and she looked the country over for a leader iu 
educationalizing play, and offered Superintendent Jobn- 
son a salary every way worth while, and she picked him 
out of the very shadow of the Massachusetts state house, 
New England can ill afford to lose such a man. 
AN INCIDENT. 

The Chicago normal school girls with their white 
waists and black bloomers were the most attractive 
sight of the play festival of Saturday morning at Ogden 
park. Their exquisite grace on the platform as they 
performed in the presence of thousands of admirers was 
the highest tribute to their director, Mrs. Laura Sanborn 
Sargent. They were on for the last event of the fore- 
noon. It was boiling hot, the broad platform on which 
they were to perform had been drinking in the intense 
sun rays for several hours, and the girls had been wait- 
ing in the sun for nearly three hours. 

Dr. Ella Flagg Young, principal of the school, took in 
the situation a half hour before they were to come on 
and went to the municipal Clubhouse and had a hundred 
fresh sandwiches made up for them, and herself brought 
them upon the grounds, so that they regaled themselves 
and with new life they went to their work, the freshest 
group of the day. 

APPRECIATIVE EDITORIAL WORD. 

Saturday at Ogden park was one of the great educa- 
tional days of my life. It was well worth a trip from 
Boston to Chicago to witness the more than seventy-five 
events by groups from schools, different playgrounds, 
and social settlements. As an entertainment it was 
charming, as a revelation of social and moral progress it 
Was an inspiration, as an educational suggestion it was 
invaluable. 

SATURDAY OUTDOOR EVENTS. 

Marching, singing, and circle games by three hundred 
kindergarten children from the public schools and social 
settlements, in nine circles:— 

May Games, Looby-Loo, Soldier Boy, Round and 
found the Village, Weaving Game, Here We Go Over 
the Green Grass, ete. 

Schoolyard games by eight groups of children repre- 
senting the successive grades of the City Normal and 
Yale Practice schools :— 

Grade 1, Did You Ever See a Lassie —Circle Tag; 
grade 2, Cat and Mouse, Drop the Handkerchief; grade 
8. Come Along, relay flag race; grade 4, Three Deep, 
Darn the Stockings; grade 5, Pass Ball; grade 6, Kick 
Ball: grade 7, ‘Tag Ball; grade 8, Dodge Ball. ' 

Gymnastic daucing by girls from the classes of Miss 
Mary Wood Hiuman, Chicago:— 

The Lilt—Irish, Highland Fling—Scotch, Dublin Jig 
—lIrish, Sailor's Hora Pipe—Lnglish, Sampson Clog— 
Negro, (a) Cachuka—Spanish; (b) Spanish Dance. 

Folk games by thirty kindergartners, conducted by 
Miss Mari Ruef Hofer, Columbia University, New 
York:— 

Meadow and May games—(a) Twining the Wreath— 
German, (b) Swiss May game, (c) Danish Ring game. 

Gymnastic games—(a) Heel Clapping—Swedish, (b) 
Blecking—Swedish, (c) Sandal dance—Russian. 

Social ring games—(a) I Took a Walk One Evening— 
Iuuglish, (b) I See You, I See You, (c) Mountain March— 
Norwegian. 

Guild games—(a) Shoemaker—Danish, (b) Tailor— 
Swedish, (c) Harvest—Swedish. 

Classic dancing by students of the Chicago Teachers 
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‘College, conducted by Mrs. 
The Zephyrette, Polka Series, Minuet. 
Demonstration of games and use of apparatus by boys 


Laura Sanborn Sargent: 


and girls from ten municipal Theodore 
Gross, superintendent:— 

Athletic slide exercises by sixteen boys 
Beutner playground. 

Circle swings by sixteen girls from McLaren play- 
ground. 


High jump and game by sixteen boys from Sampson 
and Holden playgrounds. 

Games by sixteen girls from Moseley playground. 

Games by sixteen girls and sixteen boys from Adams 
and Commercial Club playgrounds. 

Comical races by twelve boys from Northwestern ele- 
vated playground. 

Athletic slide exercises by sixteen girls from Moseley 
playground. 

Circle swing exercises by sixteen girls from Sampson 
and Holden playgrounds. 

Hurdle race and games by sixteen boys from Marshal 
Swenie playground. 

Games by sixteen boys from 
ground. 

Stick wrestling by ten boys from Orleans playground. 

Games by sixteen girls from McLaren playground. 

Assemble and grand march from field. 

National dances in costume:— 


The Bohemian “Beseda,” sixteen couples from the 
Beseda Woman's Club. 


playgrounds, 


from Max 


Max Beutner play- 
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Norwegian folk dance. 


Lithuanian national dance by Neighborhood House 
Group. 
Swedish dances by. members of the Chicago Philo- 


choros Society—(a) Hambo, (b) Per o Bongta (wooden 
shoe dance), (c) Skralat. 

Demonstration of dances, games, gymnastics, and 
athletic events by girls and boys from the South. park 
gymnasiums and playgrounds, Edward Burton De- 
Groot, director of the department of gymnastics and 
athletics, assisted by the instructors in charge of the va- 
rious park gymnasiums and playgrounds:— 

Inverness Reel (Scotch Piper), by eighty girls. 

Long Ball, by 100 boys. 

Volley Ball, by 100 girls. 

Games and relay race—(a) Games: Hunter, Danger- 
ous Neighbor, Playground Socker Football, Punchball, 
Black and White, by 100 boys; (b) relay race (gathering 
contest) by 100 boys. 

Dutch dance; by Hamilton park girls. 


Games and relay race—(a) Games: Dodge Ball, Bear 
and Keeper, Battle Ball, Playground Cricket, Three 
Deep, by 100 girls; (b) relay race (carrying the flag) by 
100 girls. 

Indian club swinging, by Ogden park girls. 

Demonstration of six athletic events, suitable for use 
in a small or large playground, by 100 boys: Running 
high jump, running broad jump, pole vault, shot put, 
sprinting, hurdling. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


POLO, ILLINOIS. 


Occasionally circumstances conspire to present 
the personality of a town impressively, which is 
true regarding Polo, the gem of the Rock river 
country. The regulation descriptive statement is 


POLO HIGH SCHOOL, 


simple: One hundred miles from Chicago, popula- 
tion less than 2,000, rich farm section with farm 
Jands selling from $125 to $200 an acre, and no 
manufactures. 

There is nothing interesting in this except the 
price of land, which is more attractive to him who 
would sell than to a buyer. 

Let us try again: Not a saloon in forty-two 
years and no backdoor drug stores or “blind pigs,” 
consequently no carousing, no cheap element, no 
pauperism. Largest assessed valuation for its size 
of any rural community in the West; best homes, 


grounds, sidewalks, motor systein, and sewer sys- 
tem; beautiful public library building; has had a 
free public library for thiry-five years, which is not 
to be said of any other rural community 100 
miles from a large city in the entire West. More 


a 


HIGH SCHOOL. 
[Another view.] 


than 50 per cent. of all the people are in attendance 
upon church service on any pleasant Sunday, and 
more than 80 per cent. of the children and young 
people will be in the Sunday schools on such a day. 
There are five churches, one with a membership 
of 400, or one-fifth of the entire population, and an- 
other with a church and parish plant rarely equaled 
ina city of twenty times the size. No leading 
church has a dollar of debt. 

But the high school is the culmination of the glory 
of the town. The building and grounds are much 
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better than any built at public expense in any other 
city of the size. Indeed there are not many such 
buildings with grounds provided by taxation in 
cities of ten times this population. But the chiei 
distinction is not in material things. 

The high school has 135 students, or nearly sev- 
enty to the thousand population, but not all are 
Polo young people, for so admirable is the work 
done that $1,200 is paid in tuition by other towns. 
This also probably breaks all records for the size of 
the town. Again, the school has certificate privi- 
leges in every college in fourteen states, in every 
college whose entrance requirements are dominated 
by the Central College Association. The same 
privileges are enjoyed at Smith and every Eastern 
college to which it has students seeking admission. 
There is no other place of its population in the. 
fourteen western states whose high school has any 
such standing. But why enumerate further? If 
these standards do not indicate its superiority, 
what would? Where else is there a rural commu- 
nity, 100 miles from a large city, with a complete 
sewer system or any one of the literary, religious, 
and educational advantages of Polo? Where else 
would an audience of three-fourths the entire popu- 
lation seek admission to hear the June exercises of 
the high school? It goes without saying that the 
board of education, superintendent, principal, and 
teachers of the high and elementary schools are ex- 
ceptional. 

*+@-0- 
LITERARY BREVITIES. 
COMPILED BY JOHN G. WIGHT, 
New York City. 

It is said that Napoleon, for lack of a pair of 
boots, did not set out for India. 

An impudent fellow threw his lighted cigar in the 
face of a passer-by. The latter quite naturally re- 
sented the act. The witty companion of the former 
said: “You have stood your antagonist’s fire, the 
witnesses declare that honor is satisfied.” 

Alexander was once wounded in battle at Issus; 
Caesar, so far as we know, was never wounded. 

Aristotle succeeded in subjecting the men to dis- 
cipline, but failed to keep the women in order. 

Josephine never would acknowledge her age. 
According to her calculation, her son Eugene must 
have been born twelve years old—Napoleon. 

He who is allowed always to follow the paths of 
least resistance never develops the power to over- 
come resistance ; he remains utterly unprepared for 
life —Munsterberg. 

A fat kitchen makes a lean will.—Franklin. 

Hawthorne left himself out of his work, so far as 
a man can.—Woodberry. 

Victor Hugo’s 
mother a Royalist. 
It is as great a thing to be a woman as to be a man, 
And I say there is nothing greater than to be the 

mother of men. 


father was a Republican; his 


—Walt Whitman. 
Samuel Johnson, when only twenty-five, married 
a widow of forty-eight. 
The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
—Thompson. 
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It is never.too late to do right.—Balzac. 

To read is to join with the writer in a creative 
act.—Balzac. 

Jesus Christ performed all his miracles by the 
imposition of hands.—Balzac. 

The persons called William Tell and Gessler 
never existed in Switzerland. There can be little 
doubt that the Swiss story is older than the Chris- 
tian era—John Fiske. 

The first president of Harvard College was ex- 
pelled from his place for teaching heresy. He was 
a disbeliever in infant baptism. 

In 1763 France lost every rood of land she had 
ever possessed in North America.—John Fiske. 

Admiral Coligny involuntarily picked his teeth in 
the middle of a battle when meditating a retreat. 


Flatter none but your enemies.—Catherine 
de’ Medici. 
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SONG OF THE COMMONPLACE. 


I'll sing of the commonplace things; 
Honey bees with gossamer wings, 
And the flowers that summer brings. 


The rose that blows through shine or rain, 
The shocks of zolden-headed grain, 
The blighting frost on vines again. 


The bird that flies with steady wing, 
The crystal water of the spring, 
And drowsy locust’s murmuring. 


Of rosy morn and dewy night, 
And meadows wide all bathed in light, 
Bedecked in daisies tall and white; 


With the scent of the hay new-mown, 
Across the fields at sundown blown, 
As home the reaper goes, alone. 


Of hourly hope and daily work, 

Of joys that in each duty lurk; 
And tasks of love we would not shirk. 

—Alice Adele Folger. 


VIEWS OF THE DOUGLAS COMMISSION. 


The report of the Massachusetts commission on 
manual training has been admirably summarized as 
follows :-— 

The industries of the state are suffering 
because it is necessary to employ as workmen 
those who, by reason of inadequate training in the 
school, are deficient in manual dexterity and in- 
dustrial intelligence. 

There is a feeling, more or less clearly defined, 
that the public schools are too exclusively literary 
in their spirit, scope, and methods, and hence are 
failing to meet the need of modern industrial con- 
ditions. 

For the majority of children who leave school at 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, the first three or 
four years are wasted so far as the actual produc- 
tive value of the child is concerned and so far as in- 
creasing his industrial and productive efficiency is 
concerned, Many children who now leave 
school to enter low grade industries could be re- 
tained in school if training of a practical character 
preparing for the industries were offered. 

Children who remain in school until they 
are sixteen or eighteen years of age are able to 
enter upon employments of higher grade, usually 
in mercantile pursuits; but they are wholly lack- 
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ing in manual skill and in industrial intelligence. 
For the purpose of training for efficiency in 
productive employments the added years which 
they spent in school are, to a considerable extent, 
lost years. 

The productive industries of the state, including 
agriculture, manufactures, and building, depend 
mainly upon chance for recruiting their service. 

This condition tends to increase the cost of pro- 
duction, to limit the output in quantity, and to 
lower the grade in quality, which puts our manu- 
facturers at a disadvantage in competing for the 
markets of the world. 

The state needs a wider diffusion of industrial 
intelligence as a foundation for the highest techni- 
cal success. This can be acquired only in con- 
nection with the general system of education, into 
which it should enter as an integral part from the 
beginning. That which fits a child best for his 
place-as a producer tends to his own highest devel- 
opment physically, intellectually, and morally. 

As a woman has been compelled more and more 
to earn her own living, she should be trained so 
that she may be able to earn a respectable wage in 
those industries most closely allied to the home. 
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The commission finds that that vocation in which 
all other vocations have their root, namely, the 
care of the home, has been overlooked in modern 
systems of education. 

Recommended that cities and towns so modify 
the work in the elementary schools as to include for 
boys and girls instruction and practice in the ele- 
ments of productive industry, including agriculture 
and the mechanic and domestic arts; that instruc- 
tion be of such a character as to secure for it the 
highest cultural as well as the highest industrial 
value ; and that the work of the high school be so 
modified that the instruction in mathematics, the 
sciences, and drawing shall show the application and 
use of these subjects in industrial life, with special 
reference to local industries, so that the students 
may see that these subjects are not designed pri- 
marily and solely for academic purposes, but that 
they may be utilized for the purposes of practical 
life. That is, algebra and geometry should be so 
taught in the public schools as to show their rela- 
tion to construction; botany to horticulture and do- 


mestic science; and drawing to every form of in- 
dustry. 


_ THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— (XXXVII.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


THE FRENCH MIDI. 


“All Gaul is divided into three parts”’—so we 
learned from the first sentence of Caesar’s famous 
chronicle. Since the days of the illustrious Roman 
France has had innumerable divisions of one kind 
or another. And it has just opened up another 
chapter of division which threatens to be stirring, if 
not truly violent. 


This time it is the wine-growers of the Midi who 
are causing trouble. Theirs has been an unusually 
hard lot the past few years. Their prolific vine- 
yards were devastated by an insect pest known as 
the phylloxera, which was far more destructive than 
the brown-tail and gypsy moth in New England. 
But although for a few years the: wine output was 
seriously reduced, the battle against the pest was 
successfully waged, and the vineyards recovered 
their former glory. By 1901 five million and three- 
quarters (5,750,000) acres in all France were urider 
cultivation of the grape, and the wine product of 
that year reached the enormous total of a billion 
and a half (1,500,000,000) gallons, thus placing 
France again in the lead among the wine-produc- 
ing countries of the world. 

During the phylloxera crisis, however, signifi- 
cant changes had taken place throughout the 
country, which have depressed the wine market 
ever since, and which have borne most heavily 
upon the vineyards of the Midi. In northern 
France a fictitious wine was made in large quanti- 
ties from potatoes and beets, with the addition of 
certain chemicals; and although it never saw a 
grape it secured a place for itself in the wine 
markets and from which it cannot apparently be 
dislodged. Many of the French people also dur- 


ing the years of wine scarcity took to drinking beer, 
spirits, and absinthe. 

The vineyard-owners of the Midi, who produce 
pure wines, soon found themselves with a greatly 
limited market for their product. And face to face 
with poverty, as they were, they began to petition 
the government to protect their pure product 
against the fictitious and poisonous product of their 
rivals. But the government did nothing or next 
to nothing to meet their grievances, and at last, 
driven to desperation by their disasters, the whole 
Midi broke out in fury against the authorities. 

Following a leader—one Marcellin Albert, him- 
self a vine-grower and a man of exceptional elo- 
quence—the people of the entire Midi came to 
gether to make passionate protest against what 
they thought was the injustice of the whole situa- 
tion. Their first gathering at Coursan numbered 
6,000. But each successive assembly grew, until 
on June 9 the concourse at Argelliers totalled 
600,000 persons, probably the largest concourse 
for one purpose ever convened. 

From peaceful protest and demand for redress it 
was but a step to violence with such a mercurial 
people as the French. Refusals to pay the gov- 
ernment tax were made, officials resigned their po- 
sitions because of their sympathy with the suffer- 
ing people, and the latest cablegrams bring word 
of collisions of the populace with the gendarmes 
and the troops, and blood has already left its crim- 
son stain on the pavements of Narbonne and other 
cities of the Midi. All the nation is excited, the 
Parisian journals are issuing hourly extras, the 
French Chambers are busy questioning and resolvy- 
ing, the position of Premier Clemenceau and _ his 
cabinet is imperiled; and France is fairly aflame. 
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‘But what and where is the Midi? It is that part 
of southern France which skirts that portion of the 
Mediterranean known as the Gulf of Lyons. It 
stretches from the mouth of the Rhone to the 
eastern end of the Pyrenees mountains and Spain. 
In this region are such provinces as Roussillon, 
Languedoc, and Provence, and such cities as 
Nismes, Montpelier, Angellie~s, Narbonne, Car- 
cassonne, and Perpignan. 


It is in general a very rocky region made up of 
the foothills of the Pyrenees. The great moun- 
tains themselves range from 6,000 to 11,000 feet in 
height, and their foothills from a few hundred to 
2,000 feet. . The Midiin general is made up of 
broken granite, Schist, and limestone, and in some 
parts no soil is in sight. 


But here amid the stones and because of the 
marvelous climate the vine and the olive grow 
luxuriantly. Far up along the slopes of the rocky 
hills are most attractive terraces given entirely to 
viniculture. And the usual vintage is most abun- 
dant, for the grape thrives amid the flints and under 
the sun. The chief difficulty is that there is no 
soil on which to raise other products. It is the vine 
and the olive or nothing. And if the markets for 
these productions are restricted or closed, there is 
nothing but starvation for the owner and the la- 
borer. 

The Midi is not much, if any, larger than the 
state of New Jersey, and has nearly a million and 
a half inhabitants. The people are in appearance 
neither French nor Spanish. In Roussillon the 
Spanish tongue-is spoken, and the customs in the 
Pyrenees Orientales are Spanish, probably because 
their home borders directly on Spain. Ethnolo- 
gists are of the opinion that they are relics of the 
old Iberian race, though by residence they are 
French. They are spoken of as ‘“‘a_ black-haired, 
brown-skinned, excitable, poetic, generous, and im- 
practicable people.’ The most they know is to 
cultivate the vine and to make the purest and best 
wine in the world. 

All about their homes are ruins that remind 
them of former occupation by the Romans and the 
Visigoths, and a few that tell of the old-time pres- 
ence of the Moors. At Nismes there is an old 
Roman amphitheatre capable of seating 17,000 
people, massive and substantially built, though 
without the use of mortar. 

The whole region is blessed with the finest 
roadways, that have been constructed apparently 
without any thought of expense. To ease off a 
descent one road has a tunnel through a hill that 
cost $20,000; while nine and one-half miles of 
roadway near Narbonne cost $400,000, or $42,000 
amile. Automobilists who speed through this land 
of vineyards pronounce the roads of the Midi the 
best in Europe. 

It is here then, in sight of the charming sea and 
mountain peaks, and fairly bathed in golden sun- 
shine, that one of the great tragedies of existence 
is being played, and an honest and laborious peas- 
antry is facing perils for which nobody—certainly 
not themselves—seems to be responsible. 
situation that stirs a world-wide sympathy, 


It is a 
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KNOW MUCH OF SOMETHING. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


When the student has occupied his time in learn- 
ing a moderate portion of many different things, 
has he acquired extensive knowledge or useful 
habits? Even if he can be said to have varied 
learning, it will not long be true of him, for nothing 
flies so quickly as half-digested knowledge; and 
when this is gone, there remains but a slender por- 
tion of useful power. A small quantity of learning 
quickly evaporates from a mind which never held 
any learning except in small quantities ; and the in- 
tellectual philosopher can, perhaps, explain the fol- 
lowing phenomenon—that men who have given 
deep attention to one or more liberal studies can 
learn to the end of their lives, and are able to retain 
and apply very small quantities of other knowledge ; 
while those who have never learned much of any- 
thing seldom acquire new knowledge after they at- 
tain to years of maturity, and frequently lose the 
greater part of that which they once possessed. 


LEAFLESS PLANTS. 


We have quite a number of practically leafless 
plants. The best known of them, no doubt, is the 
Indian-pipe (Monotropa uniflora) a degraded mem- 
ber of the aristocratic Heath family. 

It is curious to find a plant of high ordinal type 
adopting the habit of a parasite. So far, indeed, 
has the degradation gone, that it preys on decay- 
ing matter, and is called in consequence a sapro- 
phyte. Its very tastes are deteriorated. Still, 
this plant is, in its way, very beautiful. 

Walking through some dense, dark wood in 
July, the saunterer alights perhaps upon a group 
of these snow-white, waxy plants. Even the non- 
botanist observes their fungoid look, though, as 
said above, they are really of lofty origin. 

Their foliage is represented by functionless 
scales; there is no chlorophyl anywhere in the 
plants. The pretty, single flower nods on its stem, 
but several or many individual plants grow in a 
clump or colony together. When ready to go to 
seed, each blossom becomes erect. At first white, 
it eventually assumes a blackish color. They may 
be kept fresh and pure, either with the bases in 
water, or very slightly moistened, for ten days or 
more. This is surprising, as it is so hard to press 
and preserve them. Then it is, from their sable 
hue, that one sees why they are often called corpse 
plants. They assume the exact color of an un- 
swathed mummy. 

Another species, generally less common, bears a 
cluster of flowers, and is either yellowish or pur- 
plish in hue. This is Monotropa Hypopitys. 

Quite like these pipes, though belonging to a dif- 
ferent family, are the “beech-drops” (Epiphegus), 
that spring up from the roots of beech trees. They 
belong to the Broom-rape family, in which in May 
we also find the dainty ‘“cancer-root” (Aphyllon). 
This bears a corolla of a violet tint, with yellow 
folds in the throat, a curved tube, and five-lobed, 
spreading border. The plant is found in damp 
woodland and the copse-fringed sides of roads. 


‘The squaw-root (Conopholis) also occurs in New 


England, but is not common. 
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Certain orchids, known as “coral-roots,” have 
this same fungoid habit and appearance. Note 
again a degradation, for Orchidaceae are naturally 
the highest, most developed family of Monocotyle- 
dons. Some of these “coral-roots” are extremely 
pretty. 

Then, as other instances of leafless plants, but of 
very different habit, we have the dodders (Cuscuta). 
They have lost even foliar scales. Even their em- 
bryo foreshadows the later growth; it is a mere 
twisted caulicle, without seed-leaves. Beginning 
its life in the ground, it gropes about till it reaches 
a desirable host. When once firmly attached to 
this it cuts off its connection with the earth and 
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makes the victimized “host” do its work. These 
dodders appear in midsummer, coiled about low 
shrubery and herbage, and looking like masses of 
copper or brass wire. The flowers, produced in 
bunches, are white, and the plants are of the Morn- 
ing-glory family. In Europe some species are a 
great pest. 

It is curious and interesting to note how, all 
throughout nature, certain organs are retained as 
mere, shadowy rudiments of parts once important. 
They throw great light on the origin and develop- 
ment of the particular plants in which they are 
found. 


Brown University. William Whitman Bailey. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


“LORNA DOONE” (Continued). 


The chapters of “Lorna Doone” up to chapter 
XX. are practically introductory; but in chapters 
XVI. to XX. the story is definitely set to the love 
theme of John Ridd and Lorna Doone. After this 
such detailed study is not necessary as has been 
given to these earlier chapters. It is well now to 
take the book with freer scope, keeping in mind, 
however, the points that have been made, particu- 
larly in the way in which the author handles his 
characters and his theme, and noting the beautiful 
bits of poetical prose that are to be found on every 
page. 

The conclusion of this study therefore will be to 
outline on broad lines with very little detail, the 
mechanical construction of the rest of the story. 
The introductory chapters have done much more 
than simply present the theme of the romance. 
First, they have given us an historical and a natural 
background, which we have already noted. In 
the development of the story the historical interest 
enters more directly into the story, attaching itself 
now and then to events in such a way as to give 
historical color to the movement of the story; yet 
never in such a way as to be more than a second- 
ary element. Instances of this are when John 
Ridd, during his first visit to London, goes to see 
Lord Russell hanged in Lincoln’s inn fields; and 
again when Protestants are forbidden to pray for 
King James ; and again, the description of the batt!e 
of Monmouth. These events should be noted from 
time to time for their historical significance, but 
carefully distinguished in point of interest from 
that part of the historical movement which has a 
direct bearing on the story. Instances of the latter 
are the power vested in Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, 
and the position of the Court of Chancery. The 
former are incidents, and are made incidental in 
John Ridd’s own story. Their effect upon history, 
however important it may be, signifies little for 
present purposes, but their presence in the story 
gives a definiteness and character to its time situa- 
tion; in the same way, such characters as Tom 
Faggus, Reuben Huckaback, Jeremy Stickles, and 
the out-lawry of the Doones give it historical color 
and association. 


Secondly, the introduction has made us familiar 


with the characters. We know the traits of every 
one. In the development of the story the author 
makes the action and reaction of the personal quali- 
ties of these characters upon one another very im- 
portant factors, particularly the characters of John 
Ridd, Lorna Doone, Tom Faggus, Jeremy Stic- 
kles, and Reuben Huckaback. The will power of 
these different characters, the motives from which 
they act, and the ends to which they make deter- 


‘mine the course of events, introduce delays, hasten 


and resolve complications, and finally bring about 
the solution of the main problem of the story. It 
is a very interesting exercise to trace out in each 
instance how this is done. 

The character of John Ridd of course is 
the” determining power of the story, even 
when he seems to be the one person upon 
whom events react. But on the other hand 
in the character of Lorna Doone is the 
resolution of the problem, and it is interesting to 
see how the same sense of rhythm which character- 
izes the reading of the prose occurs in a sense that 
lies beneath the words, in the action and reaction 
of John and Lorna upon one another (whenever 
they are together John Ridd is perpetually produc- 
ing, or running into, as it were, complications), 
and Lorna, in her turn, is disentangling them, and 
in every case it is what John and Lorna are, less 
than what they do, that brings about the result. 
And deeper still than even the power of John and 
Lorna’s character in the movement of the storv, 
like the lowest note in chords of harmony which 
support the whole structure of a musical composi- 
tion, is the love of the human heart in its most 
human way. This is Blackmore’s deepest motive. 
We cannot consider it independently, it is so inti- 
mately associated with John and Lorna, but as the 
motive power of their own lives it becomes the 
motive power of the story. 

With lesser force the characters of Tom Faggus, 
of Jeremy Stickles, of Reuben Huckaback, and we 
might, perhaps, include John’s sister, Annie, have 
a determining effect upon the turn of affairs which 
the story takes. 

The other prominent characters give a very de- 
cided color to the story, though they do not turn 


(Continued on page 4.8) 
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ATTENTION TO EVENTS. 


Attention to things is naturally secured in the 
school, but attention to events is not generally culti- 
vated. 

Popular psychological talks on perception and on 
the concept, as well as the emphasis placed upon 
object lessons and nature study, all tends to de- 
velop skill in attending to things. Clearness and 
definiteness of description depend upon such train- 
ing, and no one could question its value, but it is 
merely a path leading to the great highway of at- 
tention to events. 

Were you ever a witness in court? If not, have 
you been in court when persons have given 
testimony as to events to which they have been 
witnesses? Do you realize how difficult it is for 
anyone to be correct in dates, in the order of or- 
currences, in persons present, in distance and direc- 
tion, in relations and actions? 

McClure’s magazine has recently given two 
good examples of how easy it is to be mistaken. 
Mrs. Eddy in her “Retrospection and Introspec- 
tion” gives an account of joining the church in a 
New Hampshire town. She makes much of the 
fact that it occurred when she was twelve years of 
age, whereas the records show that she was seven- 
teen. 

She not only had no object in being five years 
out of the way, but had no idea that she was at all 
out of line in the statement. 

In the same magazine Carl Schurz tells us that 
he called upon President Lincoln the day after the 
famous battle of the Monitor and the Merrimac, 
and of a vivid description Mr. Lincoln gave of the 
coming in of the messengers telling him, first, of 


’ the terrible havoc which the Monitor made with 
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our war ships, and later of his return to tell about 
the appearance of the Merrimac and of its put- 
ting the Monitor out of commission. General 
Schurz says that for many years he has been accus- 
tomed to say that he waspresent with Mr. Lincoln in 
the White House when first one and then the other 
messenger came in with the news. He says that 
he has never had any doubt but that he was there, 
seeing and _ hearing them, but in verifying dates 
for these articles he finds that he was somewhere 
else that day and that he was with the president 
later and merely heard him tell about it. Now 
Mrs. Eddy and Carl Schurz are remarkable persons, 
and they were trying to describe events truthfully. 
How important, then, is it that children be trained 
to attend to the details in events. 

I visit a large number of schools each year in 
every section of the country and have done so for 
many years. I seek only the schools that are re- 
puted extra good, and I take them as I find them, 
ordinarily. There is much evidence of attention 
to objects, much clearness of observation, but it is 
exceedingly rare to find an exercise that reveals at- 
tention to the details of any event from observa- 
tion or experience. 

One of the best instances now recalled was in 
one of Miss Alexander’s schools in Indianapolis, 
in which several children described events radically 
different as to character and detail. One of the 
best descriptions I ever heard was given by a lad 
who told of a boating outing in which the boat cap- 
sized through the carelessness of one of the lads, 
of their rescue, and the subsequent events. 

Another illustration was ina first-grade room ina 
Massachusetts city in which things would be done, 
sometimes running over a day or two, for 
the purpose of having the children describe them 
at home as well as at school. 

This affords an excellent opportunity for chil- 
dren to observe, remember, and recall in detail and 
in relation. 

An admirable feature of this is the intense in- 
terest developed by the children, both in the event 
and in recalling it. They soon learn to do every- 
thing more carefully because of the habit of telling 
about it. 

One college, for four years, in the class in Eng- 
lish, requires a daily theme upon something done 
or observed. The development of power in at- 
tending to events, to remembering every detail, re- 
calling and reporting it, is remarkable. 


> 


THE LATE DR. W. H. PAYNE. 


In the death of Dr. W. H. Payne, dean of edu- 
cation of the University of Michigan, there passes 
away one of the notable educators of the last 
quarter of a century. As superintendent of Adrian, 
Mich., he became the leader in the philosopl.y cf 
education among the school administrators of the 
country. Noother man thought or spoke so 
clearly upon the theories of school subjects. Be- 
cause of this he became the first professor of edu- 
cation in any university in the country, at Ann 
Arbor, where he wrote the best book on education 
of that day, and made the two most important 
translations. This work and his university position 
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made him much in demand as an educational lec- 
turer. All this distinction led to his selection as 
chancellor of the University of Nashville and of the 
Peabody Normal College, where he put in the great 
work of his life. Later he returned to the position 
at Ann Arbor, but he was never after in vigorous 
health and took little part in any educ&tional effort 
outside of the college. Few of his class of educa- 
tors are left. Philbrick, Hancock, Rickoff, White, 
Hinsdale, Dickinson, Dunton, Parker, Payne, men 
always in evidence with voice and pen, have passed 
on. 


ILLINOIS LEADERSHIP. 


More and more apparent is it that the educators 
of Illinois builded even better than they knew 
when they took affairs into their own hands and 
insisted upon the nomination of Francis G. Blair 
as state superintendent, and we suspect that he is 
doing better than he hoped for when he accepted 
the nomination. This is certain, that Illinois has 
leadership in the state department that is astonish- 
ing. One hears this on all sides. Every educa- 
tional interest in the state joins in the expression 
of delight. But my observations alone are all-suf- 
ficient evidence of the notable advance, not alone, 
nor chiefly an advance of what has been in Illinois 
—for no one intends present praise as past reflec- 
tion—but on what even now is the custom even in 
the best states. 

A great school man with ideals and convictions 
came into office beholden to no one, with no tradi- 
tions to defend, with no friends to reward, no ene- 
mies to punish. He was free to study efficiency 
alone in every appointment. He was there to do 
things, and he is doing them. 

He realized first of all that Illinois is an empire of 
itself, with her own problems. That she is a vast 
agricultural state was appreciated. He faced the 
fact that there are 10,860 one-room schools, and 
he knew full well that if he devoted all his energies 
to “consolidation” the number would not be per- 
ceptibly lessened. This is a condition and not a 
theory, and as such he took it in hand. There are 
102 counties, mostly rural counties. 

Immediately he assigned one man to this 
problem. He is virtually a rural school state su- 
pervisor. This man got busy literally. He took a 
group of not more than twenty counties, visited each 
county superintendent, went over the situation in 
his county, went out into some schools, and when 
he had made himself familiar with the difficulties 
he called all of this group of county superintend- 
ents together in a conference with State Superin- 
tendent Blair and the legal adviser of the state de- 
partment. 

Do you get the situation? The rural supervisor 
of the state has gone over every problem of each 
of these twenty county superintendents. These 
men are made alive to their own problems. Then 
they are presented definitely in their presence to 
the state superintendent, who has his legal adviser 
by his side while he is considering every phase of 
the situation. Where else in the country is there 
anything like this by way of persistent, skilful con- 
sideration of every problem of rural school life? 
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This is only one phase of his great work, but it 
is all sufficient as indicative of the way in which Mr. 
Blair is devoting himself to his problems. 


FROM LABOR TO REFRESHMENT. 


“From labor to refreshment” is a classic phrase 
for work and play. Labor when you work and get 
refreshment when you play is the ideal life. 

The schools have done little until they give zest 
to labor and relish to refreshment. Education 
should make every one enjoy labor, as few enjoy 
it now, and it should make the fruit of one’s labor 
refreshing to body, mind, and spirit. 


COOLEY AGAIN, UNANIMOUSLY. 


The re-election of Edwin Gilbert Cooley, super- 
intendent of schools of Chicago, by a unanimous 
vote shows what changes have been wrought in the 
Chicago board of education in one short month. 
For nearly two years he was fought as no other 
superintendent of a large city has ever been fought, 
and the opposition was within a hair’sbreadth of his 
complete personal defeat, as it had already 
achieved his professional defeat by passing practi- 
cally every important measure that he had opposed 
and defeating everything upon which he had set 
his professional approval. In one evening it was 
all reversed. He was unanimously re-elected and 
the opposing policies all rescinded, and his personal 
and professional triumph was complete. He is a 
native of Iowa and is fifty years of age. 


HILL AT CORNELL. 


Cornell University has taken a long step forward 
in enlarging the department of education and call- 
ing to the deanship Professor Hill of the University 
of Missouri. Dr. Hill has been absoluteiy at the 
front in teacher college activities, with a record 
unequaled except by Dean Russell of Columbia. If 
he could exalt the department as he did at the 
University of Missouri, what will he not do with 
Cornell’s location and backing. 


RIDICULOUS. 


An exchange calls attention to a ridiculous situa- 
tion. Two years ago Mr. Durkee was elected city 
treasurer of Mankato, Minn. His sister was his 
deputy. He died two months after his election, 
and she conducted the business so well that people 
wanted her to continue to serve them. The laws 
of the state forbid this. Her uncle, therefore, al- 
lowed his name to go on the ticket with the under- 
standing she should perform the duties and receive 
the salary. “How ridiculous! What would the 
world say if a man, in order to hold an office, was 
obliged to have his aunt elected to it in his stead?” 


NOT SPORTSMANLIKE. 


The Christian Register well says: “We sub- 
mit that the method of hunting down Dr. Long 
is not sportsmanlike.e We have no doubt 
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that he errs on the side of kindness to the brute 
creation, and that he attributes to the animals more 
intellect than they possess. But his work is hu- 
manizing, which the attack upon him is not. Dr. 
Long is forty years old, a graduate of Harvard 
College, a doctor of philosophy from Heidelberg, 
and he is not an upstart.” 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 

The University of Missouri has been astonishing 
other state universities by the way in which it has 
commanded the admiration of scholars from all 
parts of the Union. President Jesse is among the 
national leaders and his department of education 
under Professor Hill has been one of the most nota- 
ble in the country. The loss of Professor Hill to 
Cornell is a calamity, but President Jesse is a man 
of resources, a man for emergencies. 


REFRESHING. 


Not that we believe in corporal punishment over 
much, but because we do not believe in all the fuss 
that is made about it, we find satisfaction in the 
action of an Iowa court which said that Professor 
D. H. Correll did just right when he made some 
girls behave themselves, and in the action of the 
board of education that re-employed him at an in- 
creased salary. 


MALDEN’S DEPARTURE. 


The school board of Malden, Mass., makes a 
notable departure in the high school plans and pur- 
poses. The committee says: “The work in the 
high school should be so modified that the instruc- 
tion in mathematics, the sciences, and drawing will 
show the application and use of these subjects in 
industrial life, with special reference to local indus- 
tries, so that the students may see that these sub- 
jects are not designed primarily and solely for 
academic purposes, but that they may be utilized 
for the purposes of practical life. That is, algebra 
and geometry should be so taught as to show their 
relation to construction ; botany to horticulture and 
agriculture; chemistry to agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and domestic science ; and drawing to every 
form of industry.” 


It doesn’t take much of a man to kick up a muss 
with school affairs. It takes a good deal of a man 
to settle it when it is mussed. Baltimore is the 
city now to prove both statements true. The 
schools are fortunate to have a city council with 
men with nerve to sit down hard on the disturber of 


the peace. 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia could not be tempted to Boston by Technol- 
ogy’s offer of $15,000, an increase oi $5,000. 
When $15,000 schoolmasterships go a-begging it 
makes the $1 a day that 100,000 teachers of the 
United States receive look queer. 


Fred C. Tenney, educational manager of the Mac- 
millan Company, is a man in whose success New 
Englanders are especially interested. After gradu- 
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ating from Brown University and being admitted 
to the bar in Boston he became one of the most 
enterprising of our young superintendents, at Hol- 
liston, Mass. He is one of the men in whose 
success everyone has rejoiced from the first. 


The new* child labor laws protect children in 
their play as well as in their school. A child under 
fourteen can no more do confining work in July 
end August than he can in school time. He is en- 
titled to his vacation as much as are the more 
fortunate children. 


Mrs. Ellor G. Carlisle Ripley resigns her position 
as assistant superintendent, although she had four 
years of an unexpired term before her. Her resig- 
nation will not take effect until the close of next 
January. She has been eminently useful in this 
work. 


Dr. George L. Baxter, forty years principal of 
the Somerville (Mass.) high school, has had more 
than one thousand graduates go to college. Inci- 
dentally it may be said that the family of the editor 
of the Journal of Education furnished four of these. 


Chicago teachers have formally and officially 
thanked Governor Deneen for his sympathy and 
activity in connection with the pension and reve- 
nue bills for their city. It was a great legislative 
session for education. 


Inspector James L. Hughes of Toronto is hav- 
ing a royal time in England and on the continent. 
He has made some notable addresses in England 
and is always received most royally. 


The packers of Chicago could have asked for 
nothing worse for Upton Sinclair than his appear- 
ance before the coroner’s jury after the burning of 
Helicon Hall. 


Providence has raised all teachers of the first 
five grades $150 each, or 25 per cent., and no grade 
teachers have had less than 16 per cent. increase. 


Upton Sinclair has troubles of his own since the 
fire—we had almost said scandalous  fire—at 
Helicon Hall. 


Massachusetts had thirty-one vacation schools 
supported at public expense last summer. 


“What will the Chicago Federation do?” is the 
next question. 


Princeton gets $1,200,000, and no one will tell 
who gives it. 


Natural work is more restful than unnatural rest- 
ing. 

Rest must come, it cannot be found by hunting 
for it. 


Have you a school garden? If not, why not? 
Harrisburg has increased all salaries. 
Great doings in Chicago. 


No grafter is safe. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


MENDING OR ENDING THE LORDS. 


The first Liberal experiment towards “ mending 
or ending” the house of Lords takes the form of a 
resolution, which the Premier introduced in the 
House of Commons on June 24. It is a 
declaration that in order to give effect to the 
will of the people as expressed by their elected rep- 
resentatives, it is necessary that the power of the 
other House to alter or reject bills passed by the 
House of Commons should be so restricted by law 
as to secure that within the limits of a single Par- 
liament the final decision of the House of Com- 
mons shall prevail. The plan which the Govern- 
ment proposes to accomplish this result is that, 
when differences arise between the two Houses 
over bills, there shall bea conference between 
them. If this conference does not result in an 
agreement, the bill should be reintroduced and 
sent to the House of Lords with a declaration that 
if a second conference fails to result in an agree- 
ment, the House of Commons would pass the bill 
over the heads of the Lords. 


RECEPTION OF THE PROPOSAL. 


This resolution, which the House adopted by a 
vote of 432 to 147, has of course no legislative effect. 
It amounts to nothing more than an expression of 
opinion on the part of the Commons. To have 
any practical effect, it must be followed by a bill, 
and the Government does not commit itself either 
as to the form of such a bill or the date at which it 
will be introduced. It is not surprising that the 
more aggressive Liberals think the Government 
proposal far too mild, while the Conservatives, of 
course, are vehemently opposed to any proposal 
whatever which looks to a curtailment of the pow- 
ers of the House of Lords, which is their chief reli- 
ance for thwarting the execution of the Liberal 
policy. The essential difficulty of the situation is 
that the thing which needs to be reformed, the 
House of Lords, is an integral part of the parlia- 
mentary machine through which reform, under 
constitutional methods, is alone pors 


BROKEN FAITH IN LABOR QUESTIONS. 


There can be no doubt that many labor organi- 
zations lose public sympathy and support by their 
apparent indifference to the sacredness of an 
agreement. The strike of telegraphers in San 
Francisco is a case in point. The questions at is- 
sue between the telegraph operators and the tele- 
graph companies were national in scope and 
character. They had been dealt with by 
the national organization, and through the 
intervention in the interest of a pacific ad- 
justment, of United States Labor Commis- 
sioner Neill, an agreement had been reached and 
all danger of a strike was supposed to have been 
averted, when the San Francisco operators, without 
waiting for authority from the national organiza- 
tion, went on strike on their own account. Of the 
same general character, so far as the treatment of 
obligations is concerned, is the action of the Inter- 


national Pressmen in repudiating the five-yeare 
agreement which it had made with the United 
Typothetae of America. 


THE STRUGGLE IN RUSSIA. 


The various liberal elements in Russia have 
borne the situation created by the dissolution of the 
Duma with singular self-restraint. The Govern- 
ment’s program has been deliberately determined 
upon, as is proved by the extraordinary concen- 
tration of troops at St. Petersburg. It was expected, 
not to say hoped, by the reactionary forces 
which controlled the Czar and his Cabinet, that 
the radical groups would be stung to sudden re- 
volt, which could be easily crushed by the military 
forces massed for that purpose. But the radicals 
declined to walk into ihe trap set for them; and a 
conference representing all the revolutionary 
groups rejected by a vote of 47 to 19 a proposal to 
declare a general strike as a response to the disso- 
lution of Parliament. This, however, does not 
mean that the situation has been accepted quietly; 
for the Social Revolutionists and the Group of Toil, 
in manifestoes which have been widely distributed 
throughout Russia, call upon the people to con- 
tinue by force, as the only available method, the 
struggle for land, liberty, and popular representa- 
tion. 

THE REVOLT IN THE MIDI. 

The energetic policy which the French govern 
ment adopted towards the rebellious wine-growers 
of the southern departments seems to have had its 
effect, and what fora time threatened to assume 
the proportions of a revolution appears likely to 
pass without a catastrophy. The ministry boldly 
challenged its enemies in the Assembly and was 
sustained after an exciting debate by a majority 
which gave it ample authority to go on with its 
measures for suppressing the movement. A _ pic- 
turesque and almost pathetic incident of the dis- 
turbance was a personal visit which M. Albert, the 
leader of the wine-growers, paid to the premier. 
He was glad in peasant garb, and made his way to 
his audience with M. Clemenceau without deten- 
tion, although his arrest had been ordered and 
thousands of soldiers were then scouring the 
southern departments for him. The interview 
with the premier is reported to have been of a 
highly emotional character, but Albert was allowed 
to depart unmolested. Later he surrendered him- 
self. 


UNREST IN PORTUGAL. 


Portugal is added to the list of countries dis 
turbed by strugggles for popular rights. In Portu- 
gal the issue is not a larger liberty, but the reten- 
tion of rights long existent. The prime minister, 
Senhor Franco, found it difficult, as many other 
prime ministers have done, to get on with parlia- 
ment. It therefore occurred to him to try the ex 
periment of getting on without it. With the 
sanction of the king, he dismissed parliament early 


[Continued on page52.) 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
(Continued from page 41.) 


its events. More even than the leading characters, 
they give it local flavor and a peculiar interest— 
particularly when they speak in dialect. Much is 
due in this way to John Fry, for instance; and to 
John’s mother, his sister, Lizzie, Farmer Nicholas, 
and his daughters, Ruth Huckaback, etc. And the 
play of contrast displayed ‘by the characters is one 
of the charms of the story. Throughout the ro-~ 
mance the force of character, as character, militates 
against the Doones. We are made to feel this in 
two ways—by the action of John Ridd, and inci- 
dentally the action of the state against them; and 


_ by John Ridd’s reflections upon them. For that 


reason their character as shown in the different 
ones selected from them to give personality to 
their part of the story, does not enter into it as do 
the characters of the other side. They present, en 
masse, a character of resistance kept entirely in the 
background until the death of Ensor Doone and 
the escape of Lorna; and then in the persons of the 
Counselor, and Carver Doone, and, incidentally, 
Charlesworth Doone, they are brought forward to 
supply the personal element, which Lorna repre- 
sented before. For the Doones to keep their place 
in the story and to preserve the personal interest 
with which it opened there must be certain ones in 
the foreground to focus the attention of the reader. 
As long as the connection of John Ridd with the 
Doones was bound by the motive of love, Lorna 
alone was their representative ; but when she is re- 
moved from them and the bond is one of hatred 
and revenge (for the purpose of working out the 
established issue of the story) those on whom re- 
venge must fall, come forward to the centre of 
action. 


So much for development of the setting and the 
characters. 

It remains to take the various stories as such, 
that make up the romance, and show how their 
shaping and interweaving brings out the plan of 
the romance, and satisfies us as a study of fiction 
and the promotion of poetic justice. 


OLD STUDENT REGULATIONS AT HARVARD. 


BY CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE. 


At Harvard the steward was to notify the presi- 
dent when any student’s bill ran over two pounds, 
so that the student might be sent home “if not 
above a day’s journey distant’—then about ten to 
twelve miles. The steward was forbidden to re- 
ceive on account of any student’s debts “any pay 
that is useless, hazardful, or imparting detriment to 
the college, as lean cattle to feed.” The steward 
and cook must keep their utensils “clean and sweet 
and fit for use”; but they were not “bound to keep 
or cleanse any particular scholar’s spoons, cups, or 
such like, but at their own discretion.” Appar- 
ently plates were not used until a later date. <A 
scholar who “detained” any vessel belonging to the 
college was fined threepence.—“Individual Train- 
ing in Our Colleges.” 


July 4, 1907 
OUR FOREST RESERVES. 


By a recent executive order 17,000,000 acres of 
forest lands have been added to the large reserva- 
tions already established in many sections of the 
country. This brings the total acreage of reserved 
forest in the United States up to the enormous 
sum of 142,000,000 acres. 


“Millions” trip off one’s tongue easily in these 
days of large things, without anything of a realiza- 
tion of what they mean. It possibly aids one some- 
what to be told that our forest reservations are 
larger than the German empire in Europe; larger 
than France with the exception of her colonies; 
five times as large as the state of New York; and 
six times as large as Ohio. But even with such 
measurements it is difficult to grasp the full fact of 
our reserved forest domain. And this vast area is 
under the supervision of United States Forester 
Gifford Pinchot and his thousand rangers. 

The preservation of the national forests against 
wanton depletion and destruction has come to be 
the settled policy of the federal government, and 
most judiciously so. Unfortunately there are many 
men who make most unscrupulous warfare on the 
woods, without any or but slight regard to the 
needs of the future. Their own enrichment to-day 
is all the horizon they see. And all such are out- 
spoken opponents of any governmental policy that 
would remove more forest land from their rapa- 
cious clutch. “Thus far and no farther” is a 
slogan which they fear as well as resent. 

Yet it is not the thought of the government to 
prohibit all tree-felling in the reservations. But 
individuals and corporations must secure permits 
from the government, and must be guided in their 
timber-cutting by the forester or his rangers. This 
will prevent the indiscriminate slashing and burn- 
ing of forest trees which has been the customary 
policy of the lumberman, and while allowing the 
cutting of certain mature trees will preserve the im- 
mature and give them the chance to reach in time 
their full stature and girth. It is against the 
slaughter of the innocents that the policy of the 
reservation aims, and not against the proper and 
prudent use of timber trees by licensed lumbermen, 
who will cut them under the forester’s supervision. 
The forest will in this way be so harvested tlat 
future crops will be ensured. : 


Another and perhaps the most important bene- 
fit from the extensive forest reserves will be the 
effect upon the sources of the water supply. In 
certain sections irrigation is coming into larger and 
larger use in the reclamation of natually waterless 
sections. The forests because of their sponge-like 
properties become great natural reservoirs for 
holding the rainfall and regulating the waterflow in 
the streams. The preservation of the forest then 
will prevent the violent and devastating flooding 
of the open stretches at one time, and the preva- 
lence of waterless channels at another. The con- 
servation of the woodlands and irrigation go hand 
in hand. And all who are not blinded by personal 
greed will readily see the value of the forest in 
preserving the fountains of water, so that they may 


be of service where the rainfall is usually defi- 
cient. 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XIX.) 


BY LORADO TAFT. 


There is an old legend that Greek sculpture had its be- 
ginning in the affection and ingenuity of a young 
woman. According to the pretty story, the girl’s lover 
was called to make a long journey. It was night when 
the parting came, and it chanced that his shadow was 
thrown on the wall. Even the shadow was dear to the 
maiden, and with a bit of charcoal she drew its contour 
where the friendly candle had outlined it. Later she 
filled in the silhouette with clay, and thus had a perfect 
likeness of the beloved face. No doubt this first of all 
medallions was a great comfort to the young woman, 
since there were no photographs in those days. 


ST. CECILIA. 


ST. JOHN. 

It sounds easy, but if you try it you will discover that 
the shadow has more resemblance than the clay relief 
is likely to offer. Low-relief is one of the most difficult 
forms of sculpture. Many imagine that.a relief is a 
head or body split in two and pasted against a back- 
ground, or else merely flattened out as if it were run 
through a clothes-wringer. Neither of these methods 
would produce a good low-relief. 

The Greeks attained to great perfection in this beau- 
tiful work. The Egyptians and Assyrians used it much 
also, but never outgrew certain mistakes which are nat- 
ural to all beginners. Children when drawing side 
views of men and women almost always show the eye 
in front view, looking squarely out of the side of the 
head—exactly as the Egyptians used to make them. In 
the days of the renaissance—the “new birth” of art and 
literature—this fascinating form of sculpture was re- 
vived and carried to a perfection of delicacy that even 
the Greeks and Romans had not anticipated. One of the 
greatest masters of low-relief was Donatello, and two of 
the finest of his works are the heads which we illustrate 
to-day. 

It may as well be acknowledged, however, to begin 
with, that we are not quite sure that the fair St. Cecilia 
is really the product of Donatello’s skill. It is not 
signed, and our chief reason for thinking that he made 
this head is the fact that it is so perfect—we do not 
know anyone else of that time who could have made it. 
The illustration gives little idea of the charm of this 
work. To the eye it is of course only light and shade, 
but what exquisitely refined lights and shades they are! 
Even in the cutting sunlight it would be the same—no 
black holes, but floating shadows everywhere like a 
form seen in the mist. They talk about “atmosphere” in 
painting; this is atmosphere in sculpture. There igs 
nothing that describes it so well as low, harmonious mu- 
sic. What an appropriate use of it we have here, then, 
where the sculptor is representing his ideal of the sweet 
patroness of music. The gentle saint is shown with her 
head bowed as if she were seated before her favorite in- 
strument, her fingers bringing forth celestial strains. 
There is a look of inspiration in the face, a breath of 
ecstasy in the parted sad-smiling lips. It is a wonderful 
thing to express so much in a face; to create such a pre- 
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cious type; something to be treasured through countless 
ages. Don't you think it worth while? 

Donatello and his colleagues had certain great advan- 
tages in their day. There was an enormous demand for 
their work from all of the churches. And when their 
statues and reliefs were set in place there was a great 
and sympathetic public to appreciate them. Nothing 
develops taste so rapidly as comparison. You can see 
that if there was a picture or statue of St. John, for in- 
stance, in every church, and if churches were as numer- 
ous and as open as saloons are in some cities, how soon. 


‘one would learn which was the most beautiful work. 


Then the next painter or sculptor would certainly not 
copy the ugly one, but would seek his inspiration from 
the favorite or else would try to surpass it. Thus there 
was a continual friendly rivalry among the artists and 
a pious emulation in the churches as well, Donatello 
was called upon to carve many saints. Possibly you 
would like his ideal of John the Baptist. He thought of 
him always as the wild man of the desert, almost crazed 
with his awful responsibility. He shows him shaggy 
and haggard in look, with open mouth that cries ever: 
“Repent ye; repent ye.” But when he dreams of the 
beloved disciple, how tender is his touch! The second 
relief—which is now in the Louvre in Paris—is one of 
Donatello’s representations of the young St. John. One 
feels that the sculptor enjoyed doing this head. It has 
much individuality in it; he knew just what he wished 
to do and just how to do it. It is absolutely without 
weakness and yet there is delicacy in every touch. The 
schoolroom which has it possesses a little gem.—Used 
by permission of the Chicago Record-Herald. 

0-0-0 

AN AGASSIZ AFTERMATH. 


Within two years after the eminent paturalist’s 
death (1873), an association was formed in Lenox, Mass., 
for the purpose of popularizing the knowledge and love 
of nature among both the young and old, and to estab- 
lish a school of correspondence between such as to their 
discoveries, and a free exchange of specimens. ‘The 
name of Agassiz was given the new organization, and it 
secured the hearty approval of both his widow and his 
son. 

For over thirty years Mr. Harlan H. Ballard has been 
its president, and has been eminently successful in 
founding chapters in many sections of this country, as 
well as in foreign lands. There are at present about 
15.000 members in all the chapters. There is no age 
limit for meuibership, but the bulk of the members are 
of boys and girls who are interested in nature-study. 

In 1892 the “Agassiz Association” was incorporated, 
under the laws of Massachusetts, and since then has 
had its headquarters in Pittsfield, Mass., still under the 
efficient presidency of Mr. Ballard, the city librarian of 
Pittsfield. 

Recently Mr. Ballard retired volurtarily from the 
presidency, and suggested that Dr. Edward F. Bigelow 
of Stamford, Conn., be his successor, which was cor- 
dially agreed to. The new president is an enthusiast in 
scientific studies, and is the author of a new and delight- 
ful book entitled “The Spirit of Nature-Study.” He is 
eminently qualified for his new position, and will en- 
deavor to carry the association to larger and more re- 
warding fields of research. 

A proposition which the parent association has now 
under consideration is the establishment of headquarters 
at Stamford, which has both country and seashore ad- 
vantages. It is proposed to erect a building for execu- 
tive purposes, a model school for nature-study, a mu- 
seum, a library, and the other accessories needful for a 
successful prosecution of the association’s widely-ex- 
tended work. 
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It is also proposed that the instructors in the new 
school shall be itinerant lecturers, as there may be call 
for their services, giving instruction in agriculture, flori- 


-eulture, apiculture, and any other phase of nature- 


study that may be desired. And Dr. Bigelow also aims 
to bring to the school in the summer months groups of 
poor children from the crowded cities, to breathe the 
country air, to learn something of nature, and _ to get 
some impulse towards a healthier and happier life than 
they can have in their usual surroundings. He is con- 
fident that philanthropic people will stand back of him 
and his enlarged plans for association work. To this 
work the new president brings a large fund of experi- 
ence, great enthusiasm, and ideas that commend them- 


selves as at once sensible and practicable, and we wish 
him every success in it. 


— 


STUDENT’S EXPENSE AT YALE. 

{The following from the Yale Alumni Weekly is too 
important not to be widely read.] 

The daily newspapers are giving a passing notice to 
old statistics compiled by a Yale professor which are 
supposed to show the relative expenses of undergradu- 
ates at Yale. The rich man seems to be the target at 
which these statistics are aimed. We are thus gravely 
informed, by imposing arrays of figures, that the man 
whe is earning his way through college spends on the 
average only $292.30 a year, that the largest number 
spend between $500 and $1,000 and that nine men “blow 
in” over $2,000. 

Having digested this outrageous disparity we note 
with unconcealed delight that the rich man spends ten 
times as much in doctor's bills and medicine as his self- 
supporting classmate and, with sudden assurance of the 
decline in Yale morals, that the young collegiate Croesus 
is lavish with gifts but strikingly shy on charity. In- 
deed it appears that he spends five times as much on 
flowers alone as on charity. 

Nor can we pass by without emotion the discovery 
that the poorest students spend more on tobacco than on 
intoxicants, and that the richest men squander more on 
these two articles than on rent and furniture combined, 
even to the iniyuitous extent of three times as much for 
intoxicants as for tobacco, nay, even seven times as 
much for both as the poorest students. 

We rejoice in the accuracy of the wealthy tippler’s 
post-prandial report of $18.06, as compared with the 
poorer man’s $1, for pleasure, and $82.36 for beer, feel- 
ing sure that it was only at such enlightening moments 
that he could properly appreciate the importance to sci- 
ence of such nice monetary distinctions. 

From this we are forced to the eye-opening conclu- 
sion that the wealthiest Yale undergraduate spends 
eighteen times as much for amusement as his poorer 


classmates and eighty-two times as much for narcotics 
and intoxicants. 


These monstrous inequalities, which 
may have entered, as the iron enters the soul, the un- 
derstandings of disciples of Mr. Sinclair, evidently 
ought not to go unsquelched. There ought to be a law 
or something to stop it. 

The ways of the world ought, of course, to be reversed 
in college. The age of Pericles ought to be swapped for 
a Spartan existence. As a matter of fact the statistics 
referred to are nonsense. The only thing about them 
that is noteworthy is that their circulation Creates false 
impressions of Yale life. 


M. E. C., lowa: The weekly coming of the Journal 
is a pleasure and almost a necessity after about fif- 
teen years of regular service and profit to me. 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE ARE DOING FOR THE CITY 
(II. ) 


[Outline arranged by A. E. Upham for the school work 
of the Elmira Reformatory.] 

“While I have aiways recognized that the object of 
business is to make money in an honorable manner, I 
have endeavored to remember that the object of life is 
to do good.” 

PETER COOPER. 
1. Cooper Union. 
(a) Peter Cooper. 
(b) Work done at the Union, schools, lecture. 
Educational Alliance. What it does for the im- 
migrant. Schools, ete. 
8. Young Men's Christian Association. 
(a) Classes. 
(b) Reading rooms, 
(c) Sports. 
(d) Meetings. 
4. Churches. St. Patrick's. St. John’s. 
Brooklyn, the city of churches. 
5. Salvation Army. Motto: “Saved to Serve.” 
Athletic Associations. 


7. Gerry Society. What is it? Eldridge Gerry. 
8. Bergh Society. What is it? Henry Bersh. 


9. Schools for the blind. 
Dumb. 
10. Industrial Homes. 
(a) Sea Breeze. (b) 
(c) Help in Need. (d) 
12. Private Dispensaries. 
3. Private Milk Supply. 
14. Legal Aid Society. 
15. Orphan Asylums, 
16. Day Nurseries. 
17. Anti-Noise Society. 
18. Citizens’ Union. 


Schools for the Deaf aud 


Excursions. 
Medical Aid. 


Nathan Straus. 
Its work. 


What is it for? 
What it does. 
19. Thanksgiving and Christmas Dinners. 
20. Newsboys’ Home. 

etc., etc., ete. 


THEY JUST RENT ’EM! 

“Where Dr. Green is wrong is in his assumption that 
cap and gown must necessarily cost more than the cus- 
tomary high or normal school commencement dress. Let 
the institution own the caps and gowns, and the diffi- 
culty is solved. This plan is followed by quite a num- 
ber of schools. It is a sensible plan. It meets the issue. 
It is democratic. It is worthy of general adoption.”— 
The School Journal. 


“There was a young maid of Tarentum 
y+ her false teeth till she bent ’em. 
When asked what they cost, 
And how much she had lost, 
She: said ‘They ain’t mine—I just rent ’em .” 


—J. M. G. 


GOVERNORS’ SALARIES. 


New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania pay §$10,- 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and Porto Rico, $8,000; Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Kentucky, $6,000; Alabama, Colorado, 
Idzho, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Virginia, Wisconsin, Alaska, Hawaii, $5,000; Mary- 
land, $4,500; Connecticut, Michigan, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina. Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Washington, $4,000; 
Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, $3,500; 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota. Rhode  Istand., 
South Dakota, Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, $5,000; 
Weat Virginia, $2,700; Nebraska and Wyoming, $2,500; 
Delaware, Maite, New Hampshire, $2,000; Oregon, Ver- 
mont, $1,500. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GROWTH AND EDUCATION. By John Mason Tyler 
of Amherst. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 
294 pp. Price, $1.50 net postpaid. 

Professor John M. Tyler of Amherst College is one of 
the best educational speakers and writers in the country, 

He combines exact information, a scientific training in 

biology, a literary instinct, and a fascination for studying 

children. No course of lectures of the committee of edu- 

‘ation of the ‘Twentieth Century Club, Boston, has been 
in every way more successful than his. He has also 
lectured before various associations Bast and West, and 
seventeen of his most important lectures are grouped in 
this book under the title “Growth and Education.” The 
sub-topics are “Present Needs in Education,” “Man in 
the Light of Evolution,” “Hints from Embryolegy,’ 
“Growth in Weight and Height,” “Growth of Neuro- 
Muscular System,” “Growth of the Visceral Organs,” 
“Mortality and Morbidity,” “Constitution and Periods of 
Life,” “The First Three Years of Child Life,” “The Kin- 
dergarten Period,” “The Child Entering School,” “The 
Girl and the Boy in the Grammar Grades,” “The Boy 
and the Girl in the High School,” “Place of Play in Edu- 
cation,” “Gymnastics,” “Manual Training.” The treat- 
ment of these topics is so clear and virile, illuminated 
with such sparkling suggestive incidents and backed up 
so heroically with facts and figures as to make a valu- 
able and most attractive book. 


ART EDUCATION DRAWING-BOOK COURSE. 
Books IL—VIIL. New York: The Prang Educational 
Company. 
For a score of years this publishing firm has been giv- 

ing itself to the publication of pamphlets and books to 

aid the children of the public schools to gain some 
worthy knowledge of the art of drawing. In 1900 it 
gathered a group of drawing experts from many sections 
of the Union for conference on this matter. And then it 
entered on the production of this present valuable series, 
entrusting it to Hugo Froehlich of the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, and Miss Bonnie E. Snow of the Minneapolis 
public schools. The series is the work of experts, and is 
at once comprehensive, tasty, and truly artistic. A care- 
ful examination of them leads to the strongest confidence 
in their appropriateness for youthful pupils’ study. The 
designs are thoroughly meritorious, and the colored ones 
beautiful. Drawing in the public schools of the United 
States has largely been the result of the efforts of those 
who have built up the business of this house during the 
past third of a century. No other distinctly educational 
branch in the public schools has had such devout promo- 
tion from the first. It has always stood for educational 
ideals, but it has been so intense in its artistic con- 
victions that it could not utilize the latest and best 
thought, and the manner in which the present manage- 
ment brought together artists and educators is abundant 
proof that its face is ever toward the dawn. The Bos- 
ton interests of the house are in the hands of D. A. 
Fraser, Paddock building. 


DUMAS’ LE CHEVALIER DE MAISON-ROUGE. 
Edited and annotated by L. Sauveur and E. S. Jones 
of the Allen School of West Newton. Mass. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 190 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

A French text by one of France’s most gifted literary 
men. and treating in most graphic manner some scenes 
of the tragic Revolution. The central figure in the story 
is a certain Chevalier, who endeavored to be of service 
to Marie Antoinette, and release her from _ prison, in 
which labor of loyalty he however failed. The editors 
have abridged the story without mutilating it at all; 
have given a brief but interesting introduction showing 
chiefiy how the story got its name; have annotated it 
only where notes were requisite to clearness; and have 
added a vocabulary which is intended to be absolutely 
complete. The editorial work is exceedingly well done. 


GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE LATIN SERIES. Includ- 
ing Latin grammars, school edition, and complete, 
new Latin Primer, Latin Reader, Latin Exercise 
Book, Caesar, and twenty other books on Latin, uni- 
form in method and spirit with these, have been pur- 
chased by D. C. Heath & Co. 

The editors-in-chief are Professors Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve of Johns Hopkins University and Gonzalez Lodge 
of Columbia University. Professor Gildersleeve is re- 
garded both in this country and abroad as one of the 
foremost classical scholars in America and the peer of 
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any in Europe. Professor Lodge, in addition to his su- 
perior classical training, has had unique opportunities 
and experience in his connection with the Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia. Because of the equipment of the 
general editors and the eminent success of the books of 
the series already in use, it means much to have them 
come into possession of a publishing house prepared to 
give the books broadest national opportunity. 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS. A manual by Robert 
Luce. Fifth edition. Rewritten. Eleventh thousand. 
Boston: Clipping Bureau Press. Coth. 302 pp. Price, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

This is by far the most satisfactory book as a specific 
guide for those who would learn to write for the press, 
or who would perfect themselves in every detail of the 
technique. It is clear, concise, and suggestive. Hvery 
teacher of English should have this book ever at hand. 
“Writing for the Press” was conceived in 1886 when Mr. 
Luce was a desk editor on the staff of the Boston Globe, 
It was meant to get better work from reporters and 
correspondents, to lessen the labors of copy editors, to 
gain space through condensation, and to save time all 
along the line. For this purpose newspapers bought a 
large part of, the 8,000 copies of the first four editions. 
The book has grown with the varying experience of the 
author as editor, publisher, business man, legislator, ete.; 
is seven times as large as at the start; and contains mat- 
ter that will make it useful to anybody who has to do 
with press or printer. It can now more profitably than 
ever be put in the hands of newspaper men. 


MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By 
John Hays Gardiner and George Lyman Kittredge, 
both of Harvard, and Sarah Louise Arnold of Sim- 
mons College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
500 pp. Price, $1. 

The ability of this trinity -of authors is at once ac- 
knowledged. What they have to say and suggest about 
the use of the English language will necessarily carry 
weight. Here they give their best thought to such 
forms of discourse as narration, description, exposition, 
and argument, and also to literary criticism and method. 


Gopious exercises ure a feature. We are sure that their , 


suggestions will appeal strongiy to both instructor and 
learner, and both compositions and rhetorical efforts 
will be enriched by them. It is all of a high grade, and 
will rank with the best of its kind. 


NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By George 
Wentworth. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo, Cloth. 232 
pp. Illustrated. List price, 35 cents. 

One of the very choicest arithmetics for beginners, 
logically arvanged, and attractively presented, The ex- 
ercises and problems are chosen and graded by the 
hand of a master mathematician. The author is not 
afraid apparently of repetition, believing that it aids 
speed as well as accuracy in caleulation. The work is 
prepared for pupils of the second, third, and fourth 
grades; and the short treatises on denominate numbers, 
decimal fractions, and bills and receipts will greatly aid 
the work of the fifth and sixth grades. 


NOTES ON THE CARE OF BABIES AND YOUNG 
CHILDREN. For use of teachers. By Blanche 
Tucker, Liverpool. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a remarkably good bock for every person to 
study, and have at hand. . Seventy of the most impor- 
tant emergency needs and vital crises are skilfully, 
clearly treated in a sane and interesting way. It is a 
kind of school physiology regarding which there can be 
no question as far as it goes. 


THE WISHBONE BOAT. By Alice C. D. Riley. Tllus- 
trated by L. J. Bridgman. Boston: H. M. Caldwell & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 205 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Mrs. Riley has done something radically new by way 

of fairy tales, and this is no easy matter. The concep- 
tion is as charming as it is novel. The Princess is on a 
quest for beauty, sailing through the air on a wishbone, 
It is as full of moral suggestions for children as Aesop’s 
Fables, but they are presented in an entirely different 
way. The Princess and the Fool are on the beauty quest 
and the advice of the Fool is fascinating. The keynote 
is the utter folly of trying to wish for any one supreme 
advantage. There is much of rhyme mingled with the 
story which adds materially to tbe relish, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 9-12: National Educational As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Buriington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Lowa. 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, OS: 
en State Teachers’ Associa- 

on. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


July 1-October 31: Summer courses 
for foreign students, University of 
Dijon, Dijon, France. 

July 1-August 23: Summer session, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 1-August 3: Summer term, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
July 1-19: Summer school, New York 

University, New York City. 

July 1-26: Summer session, Interstate 

Normal, Norfolk, Va. 


July 1-August 2: Summer school, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

July 1-August 9: Summer session, 
Oshkosh State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


“July 1-August 3: Summer school of 
Manual Training and Domestic 
Economy, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, 


July 1-August 9: Summer school at 
University Heights, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

July 2-August 9: Summer courses, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

July 3-27: Summer school, Connecti- 
eut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn. 


July 4August 14: Summer session, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 5-August 16: Summer school, 
Yale University, New Haven. 

Conn. 


July 5-August 16: Summer school 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


July 7-August 17: Summer school, 
Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, 


July 8August 19: Summer school, 
Whitewater Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 

July 8-August 17: Summer school, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

July 9-August 17: The summer ses- 
sion of the Columbia University, 
New York City. 

July 9-August 30: Summer school, 
State Normal school, Plymouth, 
N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The graduating exer- 
cises of the Boston normal school 
occurred Saturday, June 22. The 
principal address was* by President 
Caroline Hazard of Wellesley. 

The appointment of Mrs. Emma 
Beede Gulliver as master of the 
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Dillaway school gives universal sat- 
isfaction. She is one of the most 
scholarly and accomplished women 
in the city corps and has been in the 
forefront of all important educa- 
tional activities among women teach- 
ers. 

Professor Arthur Fairbanks, in- 
structor in Greek in the University 
of Michigan at Ann. Arbor, anda 
distinguished alumnus of Dartmouth 
College, has been selected as the 
head of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
and will take up his duties at the 
beginning of next autumn. He was 
born in Hanover, N. H., forty-three 
years ago, graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1886, and became professor 
of Greek at Dartmouth, and _ later 
lectured on sociology and compara- 
tive religion at the Yale Divinity 
School, and was Greek professor at 
the University of lIowa. Professor 
Fairbanks holds the degree of Ph.D. 
from the Freiburg University, Ger- 
many. 

SOMERVILLE. For forty years 
Dr. George L. Baxter has been prin- 
cipal of the Somerville, Mass., Latin 
school, and he is in a fuir way to re- 
main there yet many years, but the 
fortieth anniversary was delightfully 
celebrated by a banquet of the al- 
umni. Not often in any city is it 
given to any man to preside over one 
classical school for so many years, 
and less often is it possible for a man 
to round out forty years of such ser- 
vice with no suspicion on any one’s 
part that he is lessening his efficiency 
in any regard. He has kept his 
school absolutely in the front rank 
as a fitting school for the greatest 
university in America, as well as for 
all other higher institutions, and this 
lead was never greater than to-day. 


MALDEN. Manual training is to 
be closely related to the drawing, 
and metal work, Jeather work, sew- 
ing, and cooking are to be intro- 
duced in the autumn. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. ‘There is to bea 
change in principals at the Broad- 
way school, in the Central district, 
the coming year. For the past year 
the principalship has been filled by 
J. A. T. Williams, Ph. D., who re- 
signs to become a member of the 
faculty of the department of educa- 
tion in the Iowa State University in 
Iowa city. William D. Tillson, prin- 
cipal of the Israel Putnam school in 
Putnam, will succeed Mr. Williams. 
Miss E. G. Brewster, Miss Grace 
Stone, Miss H. H. Ring, and Mrs. C. 
R. Chamberlain have _ resigned. 
Their places will be filled by Miss 
Anna M. Curtis, a graduate of the 
Oneonta, N. Y., normal school, Miss 
Ellen G. Clune, a graduate of the 
Willimantic normal school, Miss 
Evelyn Rogers, a_ graduate of the 
normal school in Providence, who 
has taught in the West Chelsea dis- 
trict, and Miss L. Lueila Wilson, 
who for several years has taught in 
the Pearl-street school. 

NEW LONDON. Williams Me- 
morial Institute is to have a vacancy 
in its present staff of teachers for 
the coming year, as Miss Louise 
Hurlburt Allyn has decided to retire 
from her work for the _ present. 
Family conditions and necessity of 
along rest for sake of her own 
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health have decided Miss Allyn to 
give up teaching for a year. 
SOUTHINGTON. Walter H. 
Young, principal of the Lewis high 
school, has resigned to accept the 
principalship of the Stevens high 
school of Claremont, N. H. This 
new school has an endowment of 
$160,000, a fine building with sev- 
eral assistants and a large number of 
pupils. He has been principal of the 


Lewis high school since 1902. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. The elegant new 
high school building will be ready for 
occupancy in September. The total 
school enrollment is 40,780, an _ in- 
crease of 2,019 for the year. There 
are 3,249 in the evening schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

POTTSVILLE. The enro!lment in 
the high schools of this city shows 125 
pupils; sixty-two boys and sixty-three 
girls. 

GREENVILLE. The _ enrollment 
for the year in the second grades is 
156; in the seventh grades 94, in the 
eighth grades 71. The fact that grades 
ure increasing somewhat from the 
first up would have a little bearing in 
any conclusion that might be drawn 
from the figures given. 

SCRANTON.  Ejighty-two teachers 
from Scranton, Dunmore, and vicinity 
have been to Boston on a great liter- 
ary, historical, and art pilgrimace, 
They say it was the time of their life, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Miss M. Louise 
Armstrong of Woodward high school 
is to have the honor of being the first 
principal of the summer vacation 
schools, which are now a permanent 
feature of the city schools. Miss 
Armstrong did not seek the position, 
but she has given her summers to 
their management ever since the or- 
ganization of the vacation schools by 
members of the Cincinnati Woman’s 
Club, and was thus the most logical 
as well as the most efficient candidate 
for the. place. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

VALLEY CITY. The state nor- 
mal school of this place has an envi- 
able reputation. The enrollment in 
the regular sessions is 446, and in the 
summer school 383. The school has 
grown 130 per cent. in four years, 
and the graduating class 400 per 
cent. President George A. McFar- 
land has made for himself and the 
school a reputation all through the 
middle Northwest. 


“Oh, my friends! there are some 
spectacles that one never forgets!” 
said a lecturer, after giving a graphic 
description of a terrible accident he 
had witnessed. “I'd like to know 
where they sells ’em,” remarked an 
old lady in the audience, who is al- 
ways mislaying her glasses.—Tit- 
Bits. 


If you and I and ewe and eye 

And yew and aye (dear me!) 

Were all to be spelled u and i, 

How mixed up we would be! 
—Zion’s Herald. 
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Programs N. E. A.—{IIl.)  _ 
Department of Physical Training. 


President, E. H. Arnold, New 
Haven, Conn.; vice-president, Miss 
Rebecca Stoneroad, Washington, D. 
C.; secretary, Miss May G. Long, 
Mason city, Lowa. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9. 


President’s address—“The Health 
of the Teacher,” E. H. Arnold, direc- 
tor of Normal School of Gymnastics, 
New Haven, Conn. 

“How Can Physical Training be 
the Instrument for Making Theoreti- 
cal Teaching of School Physiology of 


Practical Value for School Life?” 
W. W. Hastings, instructor in an- 
thropome'try and physical educa- 


tion, International Y. M. C, A. Train- 
ing school, Springfield, Mass, 

“Rational Teaching of Hygiene in 
Publie Schools,” W. F. Snow, pro- 
fessor of hygiene, Leland Stanford 
Junior University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal. 

“The Organization of Athletics,” 
Clark W. Hetherington, director of 
physical training, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Discussion of all topics—E. J. 
Milne, director of physical training, 
Latter Day Saints University, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11. 

Topic: ‘fhe Relation of the Grade 
Teacher to Physical Training.” 

What Can the Teacher Do for 
Physical Training?—Miss Martha J. 
Johnson, director of physical educa- 
tion in the public schools, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Discussion—Miss Sarah J. Jacobs, 
instructor in physical training, State 
Normal school, Los Angeles, Cal. 


What Can Physical Training Do 
for the Teacher—Harry M. shafer, 
-principal State Normal school, 


Cheney, Wash. 
Library Department. 


President, J. N. Wilkinson, Em- 


poria, Kan.; vice-president, Edwin 

White Gaillard, New York, N. Y.; 

secretary, Miss Elva Rulin, Peru, 

Neb. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9. 
Topic: “Instruction in Library 


Work in Normal Schools.” 
Preparation of Librarians for Pub- 
lic School Libraries—D. B. Johnson, 
president of Wirithrop Normal and 
Industrial College, Rock Hill, 8S. 
Discussion led by H. Ralph Mead, 
reference librarian, University of 
alifornia, Berkeley, Cal. 
Instruction to All Prospective 
Teachers in the Contents and Uses 
of Libraries with a View to Direction 
of Student Energy in All Grades of 
Schools—Albert Salisbury, president 
of State Normal school, Whitewater, 
Wis. 
Discussion led by A. B. Warner, 
superintendent of schools, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 

44; 

President's address—J. N. Wilkin- 
son, president of State Normal 
school, Emporia, Kan. 

“How the Teacher May Help the 
Librarian,” Miss Mary L. Jones, di- 
rector of summer school of library 
methods, University of California. 

Discussion led by Joy Lichtenstein, 
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Not onl 


floors clean, 


Dustiess Schoolroom Floors 


When it is corsidered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor — 
which will preclude circulafton of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 
DRESSING 


is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. 
tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 

does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
culation of dust butit also preserves the flooring and reduces 
to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
It saves its own cost many times over. 
or four applications a year give best results. 
makes process of application easy and economi- 


cal. Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 
dealers generally. 

We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge,to 
the floor of one room or hallin any Hospital, School, or other 
public building, to demonstrate that all we claim foritis true, 
Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for use on var- 
nished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses. 


Testimonials and interesting r ; 
thorities on ‘‘Dust and its Dangers” furnished upon request. 
Standard Oil 


Exhaustive 


Three 
Patented 


orts from medical aw 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. 
the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. 

mer sessions. 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Dean 


It aims to develop in 
owers in 


A beautiful new building. Sum- 
Catalogue and full information 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOoW BOSTON, MASS. 


president of California State Library 
Association. 

“How the Librarian May Help the 
Teacher,’ Miss Mabel D. Dunn, pub- 
lic library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Discussion led by J. M. 
wood, superintendent of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Department of Special Education. 


President, Anna E. Schaffer, Madi- 
son, Wis.; vice-president, S. M. 
Green, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, B. 
R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10 


“The Need of a Better Under- 
standing of the Exceptional Child,” 
M. P. E. Grozmann, superintendent 
Grozmann School for Nervous and 
Atypical Children, Plainfield, N. J. 

Discussion—James A. Foshay, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss Mary R. 
Campbell, Chicago, Il. 

“Some of the Causes that Lead to 
Mental Deficiencies,” Miss Mary E. 
Pogue, physician in charge of Oak- 
land Educational Sanitarium, for 
Nervous Diseases in Children, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

General Discussion. 

Rhythmie exercise—Los 
Day School for the Deaf. 

“The Value of Rhythm for the 
Deaf,” (speaker to be supplied). 


Green- 
schools, 


Angeles 


Report of commission appointed to 
examine into the relations existing 
between the educational work of the 
state institutions and the state de 
partment of public instruction of the 
different states. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12. 

“Self Support,” Thomas P. Clarke, 
superintendent of Washington School 
for Deaf and Blind, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Discussion—Frank M. Briggs, su- 
perintendent of School for Deaf, Og- 
den, Utah; Miss Inez McGregor, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

“The Object and Result of Aca- 
demic Training in Schools for the 
Blind,” Superintendent CC. F. F. 
Campbell, Boston, Mass. 

“Why Wisconsin Believes in Pub- 
lic Day Schools for the Deaf,” F. M. 
Jack, State Institute conductor, 
River Falls, Wis. 

“A Brief Review of the Growth of 
Day Schools in California,’ Mrs. J. 
B. Holden, principal of the San Fran- 
cisco day school for the deaf, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

“The Training of the Incorrigible,” 
Charles O. Merica, Warsaw, Ind. 

Discussion—J. P. Greeley, superin- 
tendent of State Industrial school, 
Whittier, Cal.; W. A. Gates, secretary 


[Continued om page 53.) 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day 


THAT THE 
Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders 
“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 


Are \ndispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January Ist, 1907, to April Ist, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul ‘your Books and Stock and send us your order 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 45.) 


in May, and since then Portugal has 
been governed by decrees. The 
prime minister intimates that when 
he is ready he will arrange for the 
convening of a new parliament, but 
he does not say: when that will be. 
The people do not fancy a dictator- 
ship, for that is what this arrange- 
ment practically comes to, and they 
have shown their discontent by riot- 


ing at Lisbon, Oporto, and else- 
where. 
A FRANCO-SPANISH UNDER- 


STANDING. 


The text has been published of the 
understanding recently arrived at by 
France and Spain. It is a brief in- 
strument, but extremely interesting. 
It deelares the resolve of each gov- 
ernment to maintain intact its insu- 
lar and maritime possessions in the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and 
binds each country, in the event of 
circumstances arising which threaten 
to modify the status quo to consult 
the other “with a view to common 
action.” Asin the case of a woman’s 
postscript, the most important sen- 
tence comes at the end, for these 
words have little meaning if they do 
not amount to a mutual guarantee of 
the insular and maritime possessions 
of the contracting powers. The two 
governments in communicating their 
agreement to other powers are at 
pains to point out that it is in the in- 
terest of peace, as the status quo can- 
not be modified without prejudicing 
the vital interests of the signatories. 


CHINA AND THE OPIUM CURSE. 


The edicts of the Chinese govern- 
ment against opium were quite gen- 
erally received with cynical incredu- 
lity. The idea was freely expressed 
that they would prove to be mere 
paper manifestoes and that the goyv- 
ernment would make no serious at- 
tempt to enforce them. But these 
opinions were ill-founded. The au- 
thorities at Pekin are pursuing their 
policy with a steadiness which might 
well be emulated by western govern- 
ments in dealing with like evils. The 
first edict, published last October, 
which ordered the appointment of a 
commission to devise means for the 
Suppression of the use of opium 


‘ithin ten years, was followed the 
for the gradual abolition of the culti- 
vation and use of the drug. Recently, 
the correspondent of the London 
Times at Pekin, who had earlier ex- 
pressed doubt of the sincerity of the 
movement, reported that the last of 
the opium dens at Pekin had actually 
been closed. Now the government 
has taken another step by ordering 
an investigation into the amount of 
land devoted to the cultivation of the 
opium plant, with a view to gradu- 
ally restricting the area thus used. 


How Los Angeles Has Grown. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


It only needs the recital of a few 
facts to tell the story of the marvel- 
ous rise of Los Angeles in the last 
few years. In 1900, according to the 
census of the United States, the pop- 
ulation of the city was 102,000; now, 
according to the directory census 
completed a few days ago, the popu- 
lation is 260,000, and, from new set- 
tlers alone, is increasing at the rate 
of fully 2,000 a month. Twenty-seven 
years ago the population was only 
11,000. The city was founded Sep- 
tember 4, 1771. The first census, 
August, 1790, gave the population as 
141. Fifty-seven years later the pop- 
ulation was only 1,500. * 

Twenty-seven years ago there was 
not a paved street in Los Angeles; 
now there are 350 miles of graded 
and graveled streets, thirty-five miles 

f paved streets and 215 miles of 
sewers, with an outfall sewer to the 
ocean. 

Los Angeles was the first city in 
the United States to abandon entirely 
gas for electricity for street lighting, 
twenty years ago; now it is about 
the best lighted city in the Union. 
Seen from the surrounding hills the 
view of the city at night is bright 
and beautiful. 

Not many years ago a prominent 
citizen of Los Angeles wished that 
the city might never have a_ bank; 
now there are fifty, with aggregate 
deposits of $100,000,000. 

In 1905 the assessed valuation of 
property in the city was $156,000,000. 
This year it will reach fully $215,- 
000,000. 

Only a few years ago people came 


to Los Angeles by ones and twos, in 
ox carts, mule wagons, and any old 
primitive way; now they come by 
hundreds and thousands in palace 
cars over four’ transcontinental 
roads. 

But recently the people of Los 
Angeles rode slowly over a few of 
the streets in mule cars or walked; 
now they are whirled from point to 
point in the city, over almost every 
street, in electric cars, which pass 
through the downtown streets at the 
rate of three or four a minute. 

Not many years ago it was a day’s 
journey to go from Los Angeles to 
either of its adjacent ocean beaches; 
now one can be whisked out there in 
thirty-five minutes by electric cars 
each ten or twenty minutes, dip in 
the surf and be back home again in 
two hours, easily. 

The systems of suburban electric 
lines serving the city in all directions 
use 550 miles of track; the city. sys- 
tem proper uses 250 miles; altogether, 
Los Angeles is served by 800 miles 
of electric roads. 

In the eighties when a new cottage 
was started building in what was 
then the city all the town went to see 
it, and the daily papers chronicled it 
as an event; now the aristocratic 
residences of those days are being 
ruthlessly torn down to make room 
for the mercantile and office palaces 
going up on every hand, while resi- 
dences fit for royaity are erected 
and being erected five, six and mote 
miles from “downtown.” 

Not many years ago factory smoke 
and whirling machinery were almost 
unknown in Los Angeles; now the 
city has over 1,500 factories and 
workshops, with an aggregate prod- 
uct worth over $50,000,000 a year. 

Los Angeles makes up its mind to 
have new homes for its Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Young 
Women’s Christian Association (larg- 
est in the country), and in fifty-eight 
days over $500,000 is subscribed. 

The bank clearings of Los Angeles - 
are now nearly $600,000,000 a year, 
or $2,000,000 for each of the 300 
working days in the year. 

Los Angeles, though a cosmopoli- 
tan city, is controlled and governed 
on the broadest American lines by 
Americans. Therein is a chief se- 
cret of its great growth, and therein 
rests its hope for the future. 
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Programs N. E. A.—(IIL.) 


(Continued from page 51.) 


board of charities and corrections, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Round Table conference—Leader, 
M. H. Melver, superintendent of city 
schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Topic: “The Industrial Trainiug of 
the Deaf.” 


Department of Indian Education. 


President, Harwood Hall, River- 
side, Cal.; vice-president, H. F. Lis- 
ton, Tacoma, Wash.; secretary, Es- 
telle Reel, Washington, D. C. 

MONDAY MORNING, JULY 8&. 

President’s address—Harwood 
Hall, superintendent of Sherman In- 
stitute, Riverside, Cal. 

“Essential Features im the Educa- 
tion of the Child Race,” H, B. Fris- 
sell, principal of Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, 
Va. 

Demonstration lessons, with classes 
of Indian children—Presented by 
Clarence L. Gates, Sherman Institute, 
Riverside, Cal. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9. 


Address—Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
commissioner of education of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

“The Essentials of Indian Educa- 
tion” (speaker to be supplied). 

Demonstration lessons, with 
elasses of Indian children—Pre- 
sented by Miss Maggie Naff, Sher- 
man Institute, Riverside, Cal, and 
Miss Laura B. Norton, Pima Indian 
School, Sacaton, Ariz. 


Department of Technical Education 


To be organized at the meeting of 
the National Educational Association 
at Los Angeles, California, July, 
1907. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10. 


Organization of the department; 
appointment of committees; election 
of officers. 

Topic: “Aims and Methods of 
Technical Education.” 

The Scope of the Department of 
Technical Education—Louis C. Mo- 
nin, dean and professor of economics 
and philosophy, Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, Il. 

The Proper Articulation of Techni- 
eal Education within the System of 
Public Education—Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, principal Chicago Normal 
School, Chicago, Il. 

Aims and Methods of Technical 
Education as Compared with the 
Aims and Methods of a Liberal Edu- 
cation—Joseph Edward Stubbs, 
president University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nev. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11. 


Topic: “Problems of Organization, 
Consolidation, and Expansion.” 

The Agricultural College and Its 
Relationship to the Scheme of Na- 
tional Education—E. J. Wickson, 
dean and acting director of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Trade Schools and Trade Unions— 
George A. Merrill, principal Califor- 


nia School of Mechanic Arts, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Technical Education in High 


Schools and Rural Schools—Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, dean and professor 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each in- 


sertion. 


Each additional line 25 cents. 


Copy for this department must reach us one week previous to date of 


publication. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bidg., 
New York. 


nNELP WANTED. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 
instructor for good western school; 
salary about $1,200. Instructor in 
machine and pattern shops for west- 
érn technical school, prefer technical 
graduate and man of executive abil- 
ity. Instructor in chemistry and 
physiography, college graduate with 
some experience in teaching these 
subjects. Instructor in blacksmith 
and carpenter shop; good _ trade 
school. Instructor in mechanical 
engineering for good western state 
institution. Write, stating experience, 
age, and qualifications and receive 
information in regard to our meth- 
ods and terms. The Business Men’s 
Clearing House Company, estab- 
lished 1903. incorporated 1907, 305 


to 308-B Century building, Denver, 
Colo. 
TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


wanted for summer or permanent po- 
sitions. Pleasant work, moderm 
methods, liberal pay. Write at once 
with personal particulars to C. A. 
Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHER. State Normal school 
in the South Wants teacher of Eng- 
lish grammar who can coach in ath- 
letics and direct physical training. 
Salary $1,000. Suite 144, 305 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Is a 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
care of Journal of Education. 


TEACHERS and students earn money 
during vacation soliciting orders for 
‘‘Nearest the Pole” by Commander 
Peary. C. W. Cary, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Portland, Maine. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


TO LET, 

HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston.- 

A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price, 
Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
Bure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
W., care Journal of Hducation, 
Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS wishing the best of 
camp life in New Hampshire with ex- 
tra good board, through July for $6.50 
a week, in August at slight increase 
in price, apply to L. L. W—, 74 Per- 
kins street, Somerville, Mass. 


COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A. 
E. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. N. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass. 


AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me. 
There you can live the simple, restful 
life; can get back close to nature; 
can dream away the golden days of 
summer; can forget that you were 
ever tired or worn out; and can re- 
joice in the very gladness of living. 
Nature has done her part; nothing 
has been overlooked or omitted. For 
the other part, there is wholesome 
home-cooking—plenty of it; fresh 
berries, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
and fish; and good beds. Write to 
Miss Mary A. Lawry, Somerville, 
Mass. 


FURNISHED HOUSE 
All conveniences, near Boston 


(steam or trolley) to let for the summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighbor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address: 


WM. F. JARVIS, Waltham, Mass. 


Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July St. Nicholas, of course, 
is a Fourth of July number, most of 
the stories, sketches, pictures, and 
verse having a patriotic flavor, There 
is a stirring frontispiece by Jacobs. 
Then the “Little Company Swung 
from ‘Dixie’ to ‘The Star-Spangled 


Banner.’” Ralph D. Paine has a 
fine story, which reads like actual 
happening, of a boy’s heroism and 
“*Old Glory’ in the Desert.” Edward 
J. Phelp’s’ account of “Pi Yuk’s 
Baseball Game” is a true story, and 
H. A. Ogden tells the tale of “Our 
Flag’s First Engagement.” The de- 
partment “For Very Little Folk” is 
rich in good things, merry pictures, 
merry rhymes and more shadow 
plays by Bmilie Poulsson, “The 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Axcllen plasing 190 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°2"°" 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. pRuncnyetic. 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington. 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio ping. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 ookery Bk, Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 * Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


For Results 101 Tremont St. 


none excel the E D UCATO RS’ EXC H A NG Boston, Mass. 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston 
Recommends Teachers, ‘Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


447 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Teachers provided for all branches and departments. 


AGENCY, Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE Cl E N Cc E DURHAM, H. General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


athletic teams, or s ts P n ; 

ATHLETIC Athletics,’ write us. jlnstructors wanted for PHYSICAL 
yest schools and universities ; t ar 

PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAC, DIRECTORS 


212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 
TEACHERS’ 


WOODW AR AGENCY 


corresp d Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER. 


F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


Some New Books. 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Standards of Public Morality.............--+. Hadley The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.00 
The New Basis of Civilization.........-...... Patten “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Before London “ “ “ 150 
Salisbury Henry Holt & Co., “ 3.50 
Wayeeses the White Wolf.........---......+- Long Ginn & Co., Boston pee 
Deeping Harper & Bros., New York 1.50 
The Talking Fisk “ “ 1.25 
His Grace the Steward........-.s.++++-eeee+0e Harcourt Longmans, Green & Co.,N.Y. 5.00 
The Hill of Machen Dana Estes & Co., 
Life of Bielschowsky G. P. Putnam’s Sons,N.¥. 3.50 
Social and Religious Ideals........... ....... Haynes harles Scribner’ 8 Sons, = ibaa 
The British City ............. .... Howe “ 1.50 
The Garden Book of California ... Angier Paul Elder & Ce., “s 2.00 
The Nutrition of Man....... -« Chittenden F. A. Stokes Co., “ a 50 
Life of Lord Chesterfield... Craig John Lane Co, 5.00 
Bird Notes Afield.... ........-.. -- Keeler Paul Elder & Co., “ 2.00 
The Shameless Diary of an Explorer Dunn ay Publishing Co., “ 1.50 
Prisoners of Fortune..........-- . Smith age & Co., oston 1.50 
The Automobilist Abroad.... . -. Miltoun 3.00 
Poets of Painter [Ed.]B. F. Co., ry 50 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY for Catalogues- 


+2 Price-List, ot 
TATE [NORMAL SCHOOL, 


eeeeeee Ass. or both sexes. Fer catal e 
27-29 West 234 St address the Principal, A. G. BoypeEn, 


qOMPANY@} New York. 


N. B. Dept. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FramincHam, Mass, 
an only. attention is 
250 Devonshire Street, ¥ © new course of Household Arts. 

BOSTON, MASS. nn address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusurs, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Sacem, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
G. THompson, Principal. 


For catalogues address 
Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


Shadow Rabbit,” “Little Black 
Bunny,” “The Fox,” “The Hare,” 
and a whole menagerie besides, with 
plenty of pictures, and in that ever 
helpful department, the St. Nicholas 
League, the editor has some helpful 
hints for young artists interested in 
comic and caricature work. 


—The July Century is a “Fiction 
Number,” with fiction enough to sat- 
isfy the most omnivorous; new chap- 
ters of the two serials and a num- 
ber of short stories, chiefly by popu- 
lar writers. Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s “The Shuttle’ and Eliza- 
beth Robins’ “Come and Find Me” 
grow in strength and in _ interest. 
Thomas Nelson Page contributes a 
story of life on the Maine coast, full 
of character, humor, and pathos, en- 
titled “Leander’s Light.” Charles 
Battell Loomis has a merry account 
of “The Next Craze’—when the air- 
ship comes, with all its dangers. 
There is full measure of more serious 
articles: “Lincoln in Every-Day Hu- 
mor,” consisting of anecdotal chap- 
ters from David Homer Bates’s “Lin- 
coln in the Telegraph Office’; a dis- 
cussion of “The American of the Fu- 
ture,” by Brander Matthews, and a 
recognition of “Mr. Hammerstein’s 
Service to Opera,” by Richard Al- 
drich. 


—No more vitally interesting ar- 
ticle has appeared ina long time 
than “Brain and Body,” in the July 
Everybody’s. ‘The author, Dr. Wil- 
liam Hanna Thomson, a_ recognized 
authority, presents what to most of 
us will be an entirely new conception 
of the brain, facts of the greatest 


practical importance in mental train- 
; ing, and he puts it in a simple, easily 
|; comprehended form unusual in a sci- 
(entific writer. It is a notable con- 
| tribution. The second of Will Payne's 
series, ‘The Cheat of Overcapitaliza- 
tion,” is especially timely. Charles 
IX. Russell in “The Suez Canal’ finds 
some lessons for our own canal proj- 
ect, and Arnold White writes inter- 
estingly about the English House of 
Lords. Fiction occupies a suitably 
prominent place in the July number. 


—Journalistic timeliness and well- 
considered variety characterize the 
July issue of the Atlantic, though 
stress is laid particularly on govern- 
ment and politics. In “The Power 
that Makes for Peace,” by President 
H. 8. Pritchett of the Institute of 
Technology, we have a_ singularly 
vigorous and penetrating article, and 
in Samuel P. Orth’s “Government by 
Impulse,” an essay in which, among 
other things, American campaign 
tendencies are exposed. Isaac A. 
Hourwich deals impressively with 
the tremendous forces for good and 
for evil at strife in Russia. More 
local is “David Spencer’s” account of 
the recent school reform in Boston, 
which has proved to be a permanent 
administrative success. There are 
three literary essays of note—Hd- 


‘| ward Dowden's “Cowper and Wil- 


liam Hayley” is a brilliant study of 
the poet’s friend and _ biographer, 
Professor Edwin Mims of Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C., summarizes 
the life and writings of Thomas Nel- 
son Page. Of somewhat lighter char- 
acter is C. M. Harvey’s article on 
“The Dime Novel in American Life.” 
There are interesting stories, fasct- 
nating travel sketches, and good 


poetry. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

The program prepared for Keith’s 
next week looks as though it might 
provide an ideal summer entertain 
ment, for it is made up of | light, 
bright, breezy features, without a 
dramatie sketch or a serious turn in 
the whole number. Elfie Fay, that 
Vivacious comedienne whose name 
will always be associated with her 
famous portrayal of “The Belle of 
Avenue A,” will make merry in her 
jolly way. A notable debut will be 
that of Viola Gillette, who has heen 
the principal boy in all of the big 
pantomime productions during the 
few years, and George MacFar- 
lane, one of the best baritone yoeal- 
ists ever heard in musical comedy, in 
a skit they call “A Little Musical 
Nonsense.” Julius Tannean, that 
clever mimic and all-around enter 
tainer, is to deliver his latest collee- 
tion of jests and songs. The Bellong 
brothers give a most sensational se- 
ries of cyele stunts, while the Camille 
'Trio’s comedy bar act is one of the 
most laughable turns of the day. 
There is no better musical act in 
vaudeville than that of the  Exposi- 
tion Four, made up of the three Al- 
exander brothers and Brady. They 
are dancers and voealists as well as 
instrumentalists. Another artist to 
make her debut in Boston vaudeville 
will be Beth Stone, whose dancing 
made such a hit in “Phe Little 
Cherub.” Hibbert and Warren, 
comedians and dancers; “Paganini’s 
Ghost,” a musical novelty; Le Fevre 
and St. John, in a lively little skit; 
the IY Elmar brothers, comedy acro- 
bats: Shungopavi, the Indian magi 
cian; Winifred Stewart, singing 
comedienne, and the kinetograph will 
complete the program. The Fadettes 
are to commence their annual en- 
gagement on Monday, July 29. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Professor George Zahm, instructor 
of commercial sale and insurance law 
at the Yale Law School, is planning 
to resign from the university to re- 
sume the practice of law in New 
York. 

Boston University, according to the 
new year-book just issued, now has 
an enrollment of 1,428 students,  di- 
vided as follows: College of Liberal 
Arts, G20; College of Agriculture, 270; 
School of Theology, 187; School of 
Law, 3385: School of Medicine, 6; 
sum by departments, 1,600, of which 
number 172 are inserted twice, This 
makes the net attendance 1,428, or an 
increase of twenty-seven over last 
vear’s figures. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success, 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular FP. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DESIRABL as some Teachers’ Agency work 1s, good agencies suffer because there are so 
maby irresponsible agencies that inform multitudes of teachers of 1eal or sup 
posed vacancies. 


Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 
us, and was so surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidates that he has ap- 
slied tous every year since ; thismonth he AGEN President Teekel of the Union Springs 
1as engaged three teachers through this C Board of Education came in last week tor 
three teachers, ‘I am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,” he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were e1 gaged by long distance telephone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled. as those he has entrusted to 
us in the past have been. This is the sort of wo 


; rk this agency is particularly WOR 
qualifea te do and noted for Try 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORIUM 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CAGE 


BREWER 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces te Colleges, 


. Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 


esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Prarr, Manager. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHICA 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU ° 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1907.8. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 16438 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Iowa. 


H ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
sere? 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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For Play- Ground, Vacation School 
and School-Room Use 


Popular Games and Dances 
By MARI RUEF HOFER 


Fifty-four of the popular folk gamesand dances of different 
nations. Children will delight ia these games performed as they are 
in ether lands. 

The Play-ground Association of America, recently adjourned, 
emphasizes the desirability of standard, systematic plays. Miss 
Hofer is the best person in this country to give what is needed and 
desired. The folk song and danve stands as the epitome of the 
national life of the children mest benetited by the Play-ground 
Association. 

Here we have Winding Games, Knight and Bridge Games, Indus- 
trial Games, Visiting and Greeting lays, Simple Activities, Imi- 
tative and Dramatic Games, Games of the Seasons, Song Dances and 
Simple National Dances. Among some of the more important and 
attractive ones are the Sandal Polka; The Tailors; Russian Tea-Pot 
Game; The Gay Traveler, German; Skraddare Danzen. 


54 loose pages. Price, 75 cents 


Children’s Singing Games 


By MARI RUEF HOFER 


A charming collection of old and new singing games for play- 
grounds, school-yards, kindergartens and primary grades. There 
are forty singing games for vacation schools, play-ground work and 
the home. Each game has a distinct reason for being. Besides the 
elements of interest supplied in repetition, rhyme, gesture, choos- 
ing, counting, etc., the singing game provides the dramatie situ- 
ation so dear to the child heart. 


Illustrated. Price, 50 cents 
Both Books, $1.00 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 


Formerly State Superintendent of Instruction, New York 


Expressly for Use in Public Schools 


Copy placed in each Public School in New York State 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for observance of National Holidays and Memory 
F xercises 


** One of the most elaborate as wellas one of the choicest vol- 
umes on patriotic themes that has ever come to cur notice. * * 
Here, massed together, are the best things ever expressed in prose 
poetry and music. * * * The work may well be regard: d by other 
states as a nrodel worth following as an inspiration to Jove of coun 
try.”"—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

‘‘ Opening the volume for a hasty look resulted ina delightful 
evening ‘voted wholly to it.’—Cor Wu. P. Roome, New York City 
“It tillsa place no other book can oceupy.’’—H. R. CorRNisu, 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. S8., Mich 


Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 


Liberal reduction for 10 copies or more for school. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $2 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 
By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, $3 a Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


